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PREFACE. 



It has been a subject of remark and regret among 
scholars, that Grecian Antiquities should receive so little 
attention in our preparatory schools. But the neglect of 
this essential branch of classical study should be attribut- 
ed to its right cause, — to the want of a suitable book. 
Potter, though a. most full and learned work, is adapted 
only to advanced scholars. It is too large and too ex- 
pensive for a school book, and as such, we think, it can 
never be generally iniroduced. To the young student it 
appears formidable ; its mythological and historical di- 
gressions become tedious ; and its long and numerous 
quotations from the Greek and Latin poets, increase 
its size, without adding much to its value. Robinson, 
though better than Potter, is still too large for those wlio 
have made but little progress in the classics; and Bos is 
seldom met with in this country. 

The following pages liave therefore been compiled 
for the use of our Classical Schools. The work was 
suggested by a desire to make accessible to the youthful 
scholar, a compact and unexpensive manual, for the illus- 
tration of his elementary Greek studies: aud the task 
has been executed in the conviction that no such man- 
ual existed. 



The author would acknowledge himself very much 
indebted lo " Bos' Greek AnUquitiea," which he has 
made the basis of his work ; also, to Potter's and Rob- 
inson's " Archaeologia Graeca;" to Gillies' " Discourse 
upon the manners of the Greeks;" to Moiitfaiicon's " Pa- 
laeographia Graeca," and "Antiquity Explained;" to 
Walton's '' Biblia Polyglotla ;" and to a few other works, 
which it would be unnecessary to mention. 

The third part, which treats of the civil government of 
the Spartans, upon lohich Potter and Bos are silent, was 
taken from Robinson, and from Cragiua' work " De Re- 
publics Laced aemoniorum." The want of some small 
treatise upon the government, manners, and customs of 
this warlike state, long the moat powerful in Greece, has 
been particularly felt. 

Hoping that he has supplied a deficiency, and made 
a useful book, the author submits his work to an intelli- 
gent public. 



Aptii, isio'. 
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AK»H1TTT»1BS 



OF GREECE. 



CHAP. I. 



ME, AND DESGEIFTION O 

Anciknt Greece was bounded on the north by Ma- 
cedonia and part of the Aegean aea ; on the east by the 
Aegean ; on the south by the Cictan ; and on the west 
by the Ionian aea. Its length Trom north to south was 
380 miles ; its breadth from east to west 310. It was 
called '£),i,as, from a cily of Phthiotia, a proeince in the 
south of Thessaly ; and the inhabitants were called "id- 
itji/es, from the name of a son of Deucalion. But the 
Hellenes of Homer are particularly the inhabitants of 
Thessaly. 

HellcD, son of Deucalion, and governor of Phthiolis, 
about fiileen hundred years before Christ, called his sub- 
jects Heileniaas, which name was at last applied to all 
the Grecians. Two sons of Hellen, Aeolus and Dorua, 
gave names to the two nations Aeolia and Doris or Doria. 

The name of the first Greeks was not "Mlvyt?, but 
rpKiMol ; whence they were called, by the Romans, 
Graeci. This name was taken either from Greicus, the 
son of Thessalus ; or from ygaiai faiu, ytj, the earth ; 



ATTICA AND ATHENS. 



which etymology would give to Graeci the import of 
r^ftvils, so7ts of the earth. Hence the ancient Athe- 
s took the name of Tiizivfi, grasshoppers ; because 
these insects were thought to have sprung from the 
earth ; and as a badge of distinction, and a sign of their 
antiquity, they wore golden grasshoppers in their hair. 
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Attica was bounded on the N. by Boeotia ; on the 
E. by the Aegean sea; on the S. by the Saronrc gulf; 
and on the W. by Megaria. It was aocienlly called 'jIk- 
i»j, which signifies a shore ; and also 'Jtovia, from Ion, 
whoisthe .Tavan, son of Japhet, of the Hebrews. Hence, 
in the Bible, Greece is called Javan. 

Athens was the most celebrated city not only of At- 
tica, but of all Greece. It was first called Cecropia, from 
Cecrops its founder ; afterwards, '^^iji-ij, in honor of 
the goddess Minerva, to whose patronage it was dedicat- 
ed ; and by way of distinction". -Arti', the City. 

The circuit of Athena was 178 stadia, or 22i miles. 
It was not 80 large and extensive at first as it was after- 
wards : for originally it only occupied the space on which 
the citadel was afterwards built. 

This city was celebrated for its beauty and riches ; 
for the illustrious men to whom it gave birth ; and as be- 
ing the asylum of the Muses, and the parent of the Arts 
and Sciences. On this account the poets have styled il 
Tht Learned Athens. 
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The Cccropia, the part built by Cecrops, and after- 
wards called the ciladel, was situated in the middle of a 
large plain, and on a high rock. When the number of 
inhabitanta increased, aud houses were built over the 
whole plain, the citadel was called by way of distinc- 
tion, ij uftu mkts, or dxiioTitilis, the upper city. It was 
fortified with strong walls. In its centre stood the tem- 
ple of Minerva, called UafjOmiuv, (from -nagOtvog, a vir- 
gin), becau)ie that goddeas preserved her virginity invio- 
late. It was burned by the Persians, but rebuilt and en- 
larged by Pericles ; aud still remains the noblest monu- 
ment of antiquity. 

The lower city comprised all the buildings around 
the citadel, fort Munychia, and the two havens, Fhale- 
rum and Piraeus ; and was encompassed with strong 

The lower as well as the upper city was ornamented 
with innumerable statues, temples, monuments and splen- 
did ediliccs. 

Jlaf'diov was a temple consecrated to all the gods. 
It was a magniticent structure, and was supported by 130 
marble pillars. 

2iioai, Porticoes, were very oumerous. In these 
Zeno taught philosophy. Hence his followers were call- 
ed £[u)'i*(ii. Stoics. 

'Sldtiov was a music-theatre, built by Pericles. It 
was Riled with seats, and adorned with statues and rows 
of curious pillars. 

A'f pujUf txog, Ceramicifs, so called uno xrjQ xtgu/itir- 
K^S lijjuje, Jrom the potter's art, which was first invent- 
ed here. This great space was divided into two parts, 
one of which was within the city, and contained a num- 
ber of temples, theatres, &,c ; the other, in the suburbs, 
was a public burying place, and contained the Academy 
and other buildings. 
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'j^yoiial, Forums, 
of which were the old : 
fum called, '^^y^ala ayoga, wa 
in the city. Here the assemblic 
Hither the merchants resorted I 
trade had a separate market. 



were very numerous: the chief 
id the new fortims. The old fo- 
ia the Ceramicus with- 
of the people were held. 
sell their goods. Each 
Jiuttkos was the place 
! slaves were sold. ' J^ihionmktQ ayoQa, the fish- 



the most fre- 

throtighout 

ted together, 

of philoso- 



i' market, rvnuixtla uyogu, the 
men's apparel and ornaments. This wat 
qiiented part of the city. 

Tiifipaata, Gymnai^ia, were 
Greece. They were a set of huildings « 
very spacious, and were erected for the nsi 
phers, and rhetoricians ; for wrestlers, pugili 
and others. They consisted of numerous divisions, among 
which were 1. Sroai, Porttcots, which were filled with 
i^f'dgai, side-baildiitffs, and seats for study 8nd conversa- 
tion. Q. ' Etfri^aiov, the place where the Ephebi, or 
youths exercised. 3. TvuvaattiQiov, the undressing- 
room. 4. Hot and cold baths. 5. The Stadium, a large 
semicircle, in which public exercises were performed. 

'^¥ntdtjnia. The Academy, constituted a part of the 
Ceramicus without the city. It was adorned with cover- 
ered walks. 

Theatres were dedicated to Bacchus and Venus, to 
whom they owed their origin. Hence stage-plays were 
called ^lovvattnta, from Aiovvaos, Bacchus. 

Athens had three harbours for ships. I. ITupaitiig, 
Piraeus. It contained three "Opfiof, or docks; two fo- 
rums, where the productions of all countries were accu- 
mulated ; and an arsenal capable of furnishing every 
thing necessary for the equipment of vessels. It was 
sufficiently spacious for four hundred gallies to ride iii 
Bsfety. 
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2. Movvvf^ta, Mimt/chia, a promontory not far ftoiii 
Piraeus, and fortilieJ both by nature and art. 

3. 0tii.ij^6v, Phahruw, about four miles from ihp 
city, which was the most ancient of the three. 
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A OE LACEDAl 



The original name of thiei country was Laconia, 
which was afterwards changed into Sparta or Lacedae- 
raon. It was situaicd on the SE. corner of Peloponne- 
sus, and was l>ouuded on the N. by Argos and-Arcadia, 
E. by the Argoiic guJf, S. by the Mediterranean, and W. 
by Mesaenia. 

The city of Lacedaemoii, nociontly called Sparia, 
was built by king Lacedaemon, who gacc it the latter 
name from his wife Sparta. It was the moat powerful 
city of ancient Greece. It was of a circular form, and 
was 48 stadia, or C miles in c i re umfe ranee. 

Untd the city fell into the hands of the tyrants it was 
not surrounded by wallB. This was the policy of Lycur- 
gus, that the Spartans might always be ready to meet an 

The cily of Lacedaemon consisted of five towns 
ranged around a high eminence, which served as a cila* 
del. These towns were separated from each other ; and 
thus Lacedaemon was not united like Athens. 

The great square or forum was embellished with tem- 
ples and statues. It also contained the edifices in which 
the seuate and ephori assembled. 
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There were a number of monuments erected in 
honor of the goda, in rarious parts of the city. On one 
of the highest eminences, stood a temple of Minerva 
which was bailt of brass. It was &a asylum for those 
who were fleeing from justice. It was surrounded by & 
grove, and had a small house appertaining to it, in which 
Pausaniaa expired with hunger. This the goddess re- 
sented as a profanation ; and the oracle commanded the 
Lacedaemonians to erect to Pausanias two statues near 
the altar. 

The monuments which the Spartans erected lo their 
heroes who had fallen in battle, were by no means costly 
or elegant. The thoughts, therefore, while contemplat- 
ing these structures, would be wholly engrossed with the 
character and achievements of the conqueror, and not di- 



verted by any elegani 



I the 



that ( 



/ered 



The houses of the Spartans were plain and of great 
ailidity. 

T^&iov, or Gythiitm, was a town and naval arsenal 
of the Lacedaemonians, and a place of great strength. It 
afforded an excellent harbour for the Lacedaemonian 
fleet. 



PART M. 

iBIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE ATHENIANS. 



OF THE HEGAL AUTBOSITT. 

Most of the ancient Grecian staleB were at first gov- 
erned by kings, who were chosen by the people, to de- 
cide private quarrels, and to exercise a power which 
was hmited by laws. They commanded Ihe armies, and 
presided over the worship of the gods, Stc 

This royalty was hereditary. Yet the heir might be 
deprived of his right of succession, either from his own 
vices, or by the command of the oracle. 

The kings received almost divine homage, and were 
thought to hold their sovereignty by the appointment of 
Jupiter. 

The chief ensign of majesty was a*f,nTpov, the scep- 
tre, termed also ^u^Hof, and by the poets /loffv. In an- 
cient limes it was only the branch of a tree, sometimes 
adorned with studs of gold. The top of the sceptre was 
ornamented with some figure, commonly with that of an 
eagle, the emblem of Jupiter's dominion, to whom that 
bird waa consecrated. 



OF THE ATHENIAN BTATE DMJER ITS KIKCa 

Tub form of governmenl al Athens was of^en chang- 
ed. That state experienced the dificreiit effecis of roy- 
alty, tyranny, aristocracy and democracy. 

In its remotest period it was governed by kings, the 
first of whom was Cecrops, the Egyptian. He divided 
the citizens into four tribes 1 . 'Oiti'iTat, Soldiers : 2. '£(*- 
yatai, Artists: 3. Iiiu(iyo!, Farmers: 4. jYi'/txo'pui, 
Goatherds. Afler him there was a succession of sixteen 
kings at Athens. Erectheus, the sixth, was very famous. 
Theseus, the tenth, enlarged and adorned the city ; and 
on that account was lionoured with the title of the second 
founder of Athens, lie incorporated wilh their fellow 
citizens those Athenians who were before dispersed in 
towns and villages. 

lie divided the people into three classes ; the nobles, 
the laborers and the arlizans. In this manner of divi- 
sion he seems to have followed the Egyptians. 

The nobles possessed the executive and judicial 
powers, and had the mauagement of all religious affairs. 

The seventeenth and last king of the Athenians was 
Codrus, who, in bis war wilh tlie Dorians, deliberately 
sacrificed his own life for the safely of the state. 
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OF THE ATHENIAN STATE UNDEH TIIE AHCHOSS. 

Afteb the death of Codrus the state was goTerned by 
perpetual archoDS ioatead of kingSi They had not an 
absolute or a regal power ; but were ' Ttiiv&vvoi, sub' 
jccltd to the laJES. 

As there was but little difference between the Rrst 
kings and the perpetual archons, (for ihey were magis- 
trates for life), they were sometimes termed ^aaiiag., and 
their office was termed ^aadftiitv. 

There were thirteen of these perpetual archons. 
The first was Medon, the son of Codrus. The last, Alo- 
maeon, the son of Aeschylus. This form of goeernmcnt 
lasted three hundred and fifteen years. 

After the death of Alcmaeon the dignity of archon 
ceased to be perpetual ; and was limited to the term of 

There were sefen of these latter archons. The 

first was Charops, the last, Eryjtias. 

Eryxias hacing been banished, from public dis- 
content, the form of government was again changed ; 
and nine archons were entrusted with the administration 
of public affairs, whose office was not perpetual, nor for 
ten years, but annual. They were elected by the votes 
of the citizens; but they could not be chosen without 
three qualifications, antiquity of family, wealth and rep- 
utation. Neither could they enter upon their office with- 
out first taking an oath to observe the laws, to adminis- 
ter justice, and to accept of no presents. 

An exemption from the taxes for ship-building was 
the only recompense they received for their services. 
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Among these archons there w 
and function. The first was called "jQy^av, the Arclian, 
hy way of eminence, who was president of the body. 
His office was, let — to superintend some sacrifices, those 
of the Bacchanals, for instance : 2d — to take cognizance 
of law-suits between relations: 3d — to protect orphans, 
and to appoint their guardians : 4th — to regulate the 
stage-play a. 

The second was called Baadrvg, the King. It 
was his duty to inspect some religious ceremonies ; as 
the feasts of Eleusis, &,c. 2d — to decide in some reli- 
gious causes ; as in accusations of impiety, and in the apr- 
plications of the candidates for the priesthood. 

The third was called IIo)if'nap/os, the Pohmarch. 
His functions were, lat — the inspection of some sacri- 
fices; those of Diana and of Mars for instance : 2d — the 
management of war : from this part of his office he took 
his title ; 3d — the jurisdiction over strangers ; as that 
over the citizens was vested in the archon. 

The remaning sis were called QiOfio&iTah Legisla- 
tors. Their office was to enforce the execution of jus- 
tice, and the maintenance of the laws ; from this part of 
their function they took their title : 3d — to examine and 
determine some causes ; those of calumny, venality of 
magistrates, adultery, insults, &c. They laid more weigh- 
ty causes before superior tribunals. 

Each of these Novemviri had a separate jurisdiction : 
but they could only convoke the people when all the nine 

e assembled. 

The three first, viz. the archon, the king and the 
polemarch, chose, each of them, two assessors, (or, as we 
should say, side-judges), styled, in Greek, 77ci(i(^jjo( : so 
that each of the three tribunals had three judges. 

These nine archons, in early times, elected by the 
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suffrages of the people, were arterwards nominated by 
lot. 

As, in process of time, the &rclions were gorerned 
more by caprice and prejudice, than by written laws, there 
arose seditions, animosities, and political evils of every 
kind. To put an end to these, Drauo, a wise and virtu- 
oua man, was authorized by the people to make a code of 
laws, fifty three years al\er the establishment of the nine 
archons. 

These laws of Draco were remarkable for their se- 
verity. They were called HfOftuL 

Draco made all crimes capital ; saying that the least 
merited death, and that he could inflict no greater pun- 
ishment for the most atrocious. 

TIte people being disgusted with them, on account 
of their rigor, Solon was requested to redress their griev- 
ances. 
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F THE ATIIEStAN GOVERNMENT UNDEK SI 
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Solon being chosen arcbon, and vested with the leg- 
islative power, abrogaled all the laws of Draco, excepting 
the laws against murder, on the forty-sixth Olympiad, or 
590 years B. C. 

In the form of government now new-modelled, the 
power of the nine archons was much circumscribed, 
and the lowest of the people were permitted to hear pub- 
lic causes ; in short St>lon is deemed the first inslitutor 
of Democracy. 

He began his political reformation by publishing a 
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Seisaelheia, £ttou}[0na, a remission of drbu, from uj- 
9o?, a burden, and atUiv, lo removr. 

To facilitate the payment of debts he made the mina, 
(equal to about eighteen dollars), pass for a hundred 
drachms, which before was only worth seventy five. 

He let the people remain divided as formerly into four 
tribes; sub-divided each of ihem into three curiae, each 
of which comprised thirty families. He likewise let re- 
main the ditision of the people into Jiifiot, boroughs. 

But he introduced a new division of the people. For 
he divided ihem by the census, i. e. according to their 
rank and fortune, into four classes. ), Ilfytaxoamfit- 
Stfitot, Those who had land that yielded five hundred 
measures. (The medimnus contained little more than 
an English bushel). H. 'Jnnti;, the Kiiig&ts, or those 
who were able to furnish an horse equipped, or were 
worth three hundred medimni. 3. Znyhat, Zeugitae, 
who were worth an hundred and fifty measures. 4. 
Sr^ifg, l/te Slaves. 

The slaves, who were the refuse of the people, and 
who were more numerous than the three other classes, 
were admitted to trials and public assemblies as the rest 
of the people. 

He formed a senate of four hundred persons, to whom 
all affairs of state were referred. 

New senators were nominated by lot every year; 
and from these senators, Prytanes were chosen, who pre- 
sided over the senate by turns. 
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OP THE ATHENrA\ STATE UNDER PISIfiTRATUS ANT> HIS aONS. 

The republic having conlinued in this form for olwut 
eighty years, Pislstratus usurped the government of the 
state. Solon died the year after. 

Pisistr^tus annihilated the power of the people ; and 
iost and regained the tyranny twice in sixteen years. 

After his death, his sons Hippias and Hipparchus suc- 
ceeded to his unlimited power. Hipparchus was kilted 
by Harmodius and Aristoglton ; aud Hippias was ban- 
ished by the people. Thus ended the tyranny. 



I 



STATE UNDER CLieTBENEa. 



The Pisistratidae having been banished, eighty Bin 
years after the estabjiahment of the laws of Solon, the 
tbrm of governmeul was again changed by Clisthenes, 
who began his project by gaining tlie people, that he 
might oppose them to the nobility, of whom Isagrcs was 
the favorite. 

He divided the people into ten tribes, (a division 
which continued ever after), and gave the democracy yet 
more strength than it had obtained from Solon. 

He increased the number of senators to five hundred. 
Before, they were but four hundred. Fifty senators were 
now taken by lot from each of the ten tribes, to which 
he had given new natnes. 
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Al the head of the senate were fifty Prytanes, instead 
or forty aa formerly. And it waa from their title Ihat the 
time during which each tribe presided was termed 77pi;- 

The Prytanes were appointed by lot in this manner. 
The names of the tribes and nine black beans were 
thrown into one vessel, and a white bean into another. 
The tribe which was drawn with the white bean presided 
first : the rest in the order in which they were drawn. 
The Attic year, therefore, was divided into len parts, 
of thirty five days each. But the first four were allowed 
thirty six days, to make the lunar year complete. 

The senate had nine presidents besides the Prytanes, 
called ZTjioiiipoi. 

The office of the Prytanes was to appoint days for the 
meeting of the senate and the assemblies; to convoke 
and to dismiss them ; and to make report of public aifairs 
to the senate. 

The chief of the Prytanes was called 'EntBrajn?. 
His authority in the senate was abeolute ; but it lasted 
only for a day. 

If any of the senators were guilty of a crime, the sen- 
ate prohibited bim the exercise of his office, and expell- 
ed him from their body. His sentence was written upon 
I leaves : hence the execalion of it was termed ' EufvlXo- 

\ Pericles turned this form of government into anarohy 



fRBPUBlilC OF ATHENS. 
CHAP. VII. 
THE BTATE OF THE HBPUBLIC OP ATni 



s dying ia the eigliiy-eiglith Olympiad; AI- 
cibiAdes bejug immediately banished from the city; 
Nicias being killed, and his army cut to pieces, Id Sici- 
ly, the government was entrusted lo four hundred of the 
principal citij^ens. 

But these new magistrates having proved tyranta, 
they were deposed in four months, and were succeeded 
by five thousand citizens, to whom the admiuiatr&tioQ of 
public affairs was committed. 

At length, in the ninety third Olympiad, (408 years 
B. C.) Lyaander made himselfmaster of Athens, and es- 
tablished thirty tyrants there, who were grievous oppres- 
sors of the atate ; but, three years after, they were banish- 
ed by Thrasybalus. 

After the expulsion of these thirty tyranta, they cre- 
ated, without any interregnum, in the second year of the 
ninety fourth Olympiad, ten magistrate^:, who were charg- 
ed with the public administration. They were emi- 
nently styled, 01 AtKu, The Ten, and each of them was 
called AanudaQiog. 

These magistrates having likewise abused their pow- 
er, were banished in their turn, and the government 
again became democtatical. 
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This popular government subsisted at Athens till tile 
death of Alexander the Great. The city waa then taken 
by Antipater ; and an Oligarchy waa established, com- 
posed of nine thousand of the richest citizens. 

Antipater dying at the expiration of four years, Cas- 
sauder made himself master of the city, and gave the Athe- 
nians for their governor Demetrius Phalercus, a learn- 
ed man, who, although he rendered them great services, 
was at length banished, for his tyrannical spirit. 

But Demetrius Poliorceles restored to the city its an- 
cient liberty, and to the people their power. In memory 
of the benefits he conferred upon them, they paid divine 
honors to him as well as to Antigonus. 

The Athenians maintained this state of independence, 
(some momentary checks excepted), almost to the time of 
Sylla. 



OF THE ATHLNIAN STATE UNDEB THE EOMAKS. 

The Athenians having been the allies of Mithridafee 
m his war against the Romans, Sylla, to be avenged of 
them, besieged iheir city, took it by storm, ravaged it 
without mercy, and reduced it to a deplorable condition. 

But Athens, after the death of Sylla, rose again by 
ilio generosity of the Romans, who restored to it he lib- 
erty. 





Adrian, among others, granted favors of all kinds to 
' the AchcRJans ; gave them equitable laws, and honora- 
ble privileges. Likefvise also, his successors, Marcus 
AoloninuB Pius, and Marcus AnUimnue, the Philoso- 
pbe,. 
I They were protected by Valerian, who permitted 

■'ihem to repair their walls. But in the time of the em- 
' peror Gallian the Goths took and pillaged iheit city. 

At last, in the year 1455, the Turks became masters 
of it, and effectually spoiled it of its ancient grandeur. 
But it is now, (1837), struggling to regain its former free- 



inhabilants of Attica were divided into three 
passes : Ist ITalixai, Free Citizens i 2d Mnoinoi, For- 
fnen settled in the country t 3d AovXoi, Slaves. 
The citizens excelled the others in dignity and pow- ' 
md filled oil the offices of government ; but were 
|very much exceeded in number by the slaves. 

ls considered the highest honor for a foreigner 
■to obtain the freedom of the city ; which could be done 
fsnly by rendering great services to the state. 

1 MnuiKOi were persons, who, having came from 
' a foreign country, had settled with their families in At- 
tica. They were protected by the government, but could 
neither vote, nor hold any pubhc office. 

They were obliged to select from among the citizens 
3* 
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ajialfon, called TJpouraiijff, who waa to protect them, 
and be reaponsiblc lor Uieir conduct. 

They paid an annual tribute to the public treasury 
of 10 or 12 drachms. 

The Slaves wece distinguished iolo two sorts; 1. — 
iliose who from poverty, the fate of war, or from perfidy 
had been reduced lo bandage, and were called &^Tte 
and Uit.iiiai, but who might change tlieir masters, and, 
if able, release tbemaelves from servitude ; 2. — those who 
were wholly in the power and at the disposal of their 



Slaves were not allowed to imitate the ci 
dress and behaviour. Particular care was taken that 
they did not wear arms. The condition of the Athenian 
slaves was preferable to thai of their brethren in any part 
of Greece. 

Their punishments were very severe. For theft they 
were boujid fast to a wheel, and unmercifully beaten 
with stripes. For any notorious crime they were con- 
demned to grind at the mill, which was a most laborious 
taslc. 

The Athenian slaves cultivated the lands, conducted 
the manufactures, worked in the mines, labored at the 
quarries, and performed all the domestic offices in pri- 



Of the nine Archons we have spoken in chapterthird. 
By the influence of Aristldes the poorer citizens were 
rendered capable of attainiug the highest preferment. 



The people assembled on ihe four last days of every 
year lo choose their magistrates. These were divided 
into three sorts, from the dilTerent methods of their elec- 

1. XftpOTOiniTol ; who received their dignity from 
the people ; so called because they were elected by the 
holding up of hands. 

2. A'Afjpojro/ ; who owed their promotion to lots 
drawn by the Theamolhetae. But no person could try 
his fortune until he had first been approved by the peo- 
ple. The manner of casting lots was thus: the name of 
every candidate was inscribed on a tablet of brass, and 
put into an urn with black and white beans ; and those 
were elected whose tablets were drawn out with lokite 

3. j4iQftol, were extraordinary officers, appointed by 
particular tribes, to superintend any public affairs. 

The Aoyiajftl, were those who examined the ac- 
counts, and were ten in number. 

01 t'i'Sita, The eleven, were elected from the ten 
tribes, one from each. To them was added a Ffia^tfiaitvg, 
registrar, to complete the number. Their power was to 
seize on persona suspected of theft or robbery : to put 
them to death if they confessed their guilt : if not, to pros- 
ecute them judicially. 

0vku^X'"' '"^^^ those who presided over the tribes, 
one over each. They took care of the public treasure of 
their tribe, and managed all its concerns. 

Nofio&htti were one thousand in number, and were 
commonly chosen by lot from the judges in the court of 
Heliaea. Their office was not lo enact new decress, but 
to inspect the old laws ; and if they found any of them 
useless, or prejudicial to the state, they caused them to 
be abolished by an act of the people. 
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The other principal officer a were 

1. 'ETfianhui loip dtiftotfliaii t^ymv, those who were 
entrusted with the care and superintendence of all pub- 
lic buildings. 

2. Xo^Tjyol, who were at the expense of players, 
singers, dancers and musicians, as often as there was oc- 
casion for them at the celebration of public festivals. 

3. Tpiiipopz*"! **■''" '"^'^ obliged to provide necessa- 
ries for the subsistencQ of the crew belonging to the 
fleet. 

4. Eia<ft'povTis, who were required, according to 
their ability, lo supply the public with money for the pay- 
ment of the army. 

o. ITgf'n^fig, Ambassadors, who were chosen by the 
senate to treat with foreign states. 

6. A'ii()vxfS, Heralds, who usually atlended the am- 
bassadors. 

7. r(>ai*(MtfiQ, Notaries, who had the custody of the 
laws and public records, which they were to transcribe, 
and repeat to the people and senate, when required. 
They were three in number. 



G AND TEEAaURERE. 



TnE revenues of Athens may be divided into the four 
following sorts, 

I. Tihi. those revenues which arose from lands, 
mines, woods and other possessions belonjriug to the 
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state : and from tlie duties on exported and imported 

2. ijiogoi, the annual payments exacted from all trib- 

3. Eiaqopai, taxes imposed upon the citizens and so- 
journers, to defray the expenses occasioned by long wars. 

4. Ti/itifiaia, fines and amercements ; one tenth of 
which was given to Minerva. 

When an armament was to be filled out each of the 
ten tribes levied in its district the same number of tal- 
ents as there were gallies to be equipped. These sums, 
when collected; they distributed to the captain of the 

'l^Tiiaiazfjg was elected by lot from the Prytanes and 
kept the keys of the treasury. Me could only hold his 
office one day. 

Jluikrimi were ten in number, who were empowered 
to let out pubhc money, and to sell confiscated estates. 

The public money was divided according to the va- 
rious uses to which it was applied, and consisted of the 
following divisions. 

1. X{)»jjii«r« TTis Siotxriotm?, denoted such as was 
expended in civil uses. 

2. St^ttTiiaitxa, was money appropriated to defray 
the expenses of war. 

3. Qfiagtiia signified such as was consecrated to pi- 
ous uses, in which were included the expenses of plays, 
festivals, and public exhibitions, that were chiefly cele- 
brated in honor of some god or deceased heto. When 
the expenses of the war could not otherwise be defrayed, 
the money waa appropriated to that purpose. But by the 
influence of Eubiilus, a decree was passed which punish- 
ed by death him who should propose to apply the Oia- 
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CHAP. XIII. 



edby VI 



The assembly, in Latin, roneto, and in Greek, 'Enxhj- 
aia, was a nieeling of all the people, with whom, when 
convoked according to law, the general administration of 
aifairs was lodged, by a regulation of Solon. 

The aasembi}' was empowered to take cognizance of 
the acts of the senate, to make laws, to appoint magis- 
trates, to declare war, &.c. 

The place where the people assembled was either the 
public square, the '^^j-opri ; or the I7Vi)£, a square near 
the citadel ; or the theatre. 

The assemblies were either ordinary, and called '£*- 
xhioiui, and '£xtcXiiiiJai iiu(ilai; or extraurdinary, and 
called /iarotHkijaiaf, and ^vyxXtjToi ixxitjaiai. 

The ordinary assemblies were held thrice in a month, 
on api>ointed days, which, (as the law directed), were 
fixed by the Prytanes, with the approbation of the senate. 

The txtraordinary assemblies were convoked by the 
Prytanes, on events of great importance, and with the 
consent of the senate. They were summoned by the 
^TQuTtiyoi, the 77oilf'|Uap/oi, or the AijptiXff, when mat- 
ters of war were to be debated. 

As there was a reluctance, at times, on the part of 

tteiid the assemblies, there were pubiio 

officers, called Aoyiatali to compel them to attend : they 
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went through the public market with cords, dyed red, 
jiutsuing and marking all they found : ihose who iierc 
marhed had a tiae set u[>on tliem. 

The preHidents of the assembly were the tl^vtuvtii, 
' Emoroiiut, and Ufiutdgoi-. 

Before the assembly entered upon bueiness they si- 
crificed a pig, as an atonement for the people. 

A public crier, A'lj^vS, then addressed to the gods 
the prayers of the people and enjoined silence. 

The Prytanes and the Assessors, It^ofSfjoi-, then 
laid before the assembly the subject on which they were 
to deliberate : and if any decree, Ifyofiuvltvfta, had 
before been passed on that subject, the crier, after the 
decree was read, gave notice, that they who chose to 
speak might offer their esntiments. 

No one could speak who was under tifty years of 
age ; nor any who had been braaded with infamy, or led 
an immoral life. 

The people gave their suffrages by stretching forth 
their hands, XnQnjui'iu : hence Xfi(joioi't'if signified to 
tslablish a decree, and 'jdnoxntfotoniv to liisannul or 
reject it. 

The decree of the senate, thus ratified by the people, 
was called Vijqiofia, and took the force of a law. But 
before it had this public approbation, it was termed //po- 
^ovkevfia, and had only the validity of a law for one year. 

On the fij^iOiuu were written the names of the ora- 
tor, or senator, who had given his opinion, and the name 
of the tribe to which the Hevraprig belonged. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



The Areopagus was an Atlienian court of jusiice, cal- 
led in Greek "^pdos nayog, the hill of Stars; because 
it is said that Mars was the first who appeared there to 
plead his cause. 

Tiie tribunal before which Mars had pleaded was at 
ihe top of the hill. 

Opposite to the tribunal were two Btonea, one named 
'T^ptaig, ir^iiry, the other, ' jivatdiius, impudence. On 
two pillars that stood by ihe tribunal were engraved the 
laws which dictated to the Areopagitea their decisions. 

The eenate which aeserabled here was called, from 
the name of the place, ' A^iio-adyoe, and the senators 

In early times, any citizen might be admitted a mem- 
ber of this tribunal provided he was just, virtuous and re- 
ligious. But afterwards, by a regulation of Solon, only 
those who had been Archons could be received. 

It is uncertain of what number this court consisted : 
some say nine, others thirty. It was the most grave, se- 
vere and just tribunal of all Greece. 

It took cognizance of all great crimes ; such as roh- 
bcries, malicious plots, poisonings and homicides. Its 
jurisdiction extended even to matters of religion. Who- 
ever shewed a contempt for the gods, or introduced new 
deities, was severely punished by this tribunal. 

Death was the punishment for the greater crimtis ; 
and for the less, a fine which went to the public treasury. 

The court, at first, met the three last days of every 
month ; but afterwards almost daily. When they met a 
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crier ordered llie people to remove to some distauce, and 
enjoined silence upon them. 

Then he of the archons who bad the title of Baailivi, 
Hng, look his place among the judges. 

But first of dl solemn sacrifices were offered. The 
accuser and the accused, took each an oath at the foot 
of the altar, laying thejr hand on the flesh of the immo- 
lated victim. 

Then the accused mounting the stone named 'j4val- 
Sua, and the accuser the stone " T^fiig, ihe acciiser 
asked the prisoner three questions, rp/u -nuXalisftata. 
1. JUi xaif'tsTOvas ; are ynu guilty of this murder! To 
which he anewered txxovtt, guilty, or ouk tKiova, not 
guilty. 2. "Onois kutcxtovk; ; how did you commit 
this murder? S. T^vog (fovkfufictai ttctTixrovag ; toko 
were your acfumplices ' 

They then pleaded, one after the other, either in per- 
son, or by their patrons. 

At first each pleaded his own cause : but afterwards 
ten citizens were drawn by lot to be the patrons of this 
tribunal who »ere not allowed to appeal to the feelings, 
but only to the understandings of the judges. 

The judges, after having heard the two parties, save 
their opinions privately. To effect this privacy, black 
and white flints were made use of; and that the judges 
might distinguish them in the dark, holes were made in 
the black, but not in Ihe white : with the white they ac- 
quitted ; with the black, condemned. 

These flints were put into urns, of which there were 
two. The one, of brass, and was termed "0 IXtov, the 
urn of mercy: the other, of wood, and was termed 'O 
S^ufaTOv, the urn of death. The white flints were put in- 
to the former : the black, into the latter. 

number of the white flints was greater, a short 
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line was drawn in a. wax tablet with the nail ; and a long 
one if the black were more numerous. If the number 
was equal in the two urns, the crier threw a supernume' 
rary one into the urn of mercy, which was termed the 
flint of Minerva ; because, at the trial of Orestes, she 
gave her casting vote to turn the scale in his favor. 

As soon as the accused was condemned he was bound 
and led away to punishment. But before sentence was 
passed he had it in his power to avoid punishment, by 
going into exile. If bo, his goods were confiscated. 

This was the oldest tribunal of Greece. It is not 
agreed when it waa established. Pericles greatly dimin- 
ished its power, though he did not annihilate the tribu- 
nal ; it continued to exist long after his time. 



DP THE lUBlBDIcnON OF TOE EFHETAE. 



This was another very severe tribunal, which was 
likewise called, 7b' /ttKctBi^giov tni IlaUitiliia, from the 
Palladium, or statue of Minerva. It is said to have been 
instituted by Demophoon. 

In early times it was not required that he should be 
a native of Attica who was to sit at this tribunal : the 
Argives, (the inhabitants of Argos), were likewise admit- 
ted to that honor. 

But Draco afterwards excluded the Argives, and ad- 
mitted only the Athenians. 

These judges, who were hfty one in number, and at 
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least fifty years of age, took cognizance of imoluatarij 
homicides. rff()l axovalviv <f.6voiy. 

Tbe only alteration which Solon made in this tribu- 
nal, was, that lie took from it the cognizance of some im- 
portant causes, which he transferred (o the Areopagus, 
to increase its authority. 

The judges were called 'Fkftva.t, from the verb icfii- 
vat, to appeal; because appeals were made iiom inferior 
tribunals to this. 

These judges were the most respectable perBOna of 
the ten tribes, from each of which five citizens were cho- 
sen, of an irreproachable life, to whom one drawn by lot 
was added. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

JURISDICTION, AN! 



This was the most famous tribunal at Athens. It wat- 
called 'Hkiai'u, OT'lihaaTiKov ; ano tov^liav, because 
it was exposed in open air to the rays of the sun. 

To judge at this tribunal, was called, 'll},ia^fiv, and 
the name of the judges 'JihauTul. 

The numbcrof the judges was not always the same; 
being greater or smaller, as the causes were more oi leas 
important. It was determined by lot who those judges 
should be ; aJid before ihey entered upon their office, 
they took a most sacred oath, in a most solemn manner, 
to administer justice. 

This was the form of bringing a cause before court. 
He who wanted to lodge an aclion against any one, asked 




leave ortlie ThGsmolhctae so to do. After lie had ob- 
tained leave, he stimmoned the other p&ny by a kind of 
bailiff, called AilijTi)j), apparitor. This was called in 
Greek Jlpoonalela'dei. lie then presented his suit to 
the m agist rates in writing. 

When the judges were met, the magistrates went to 
the court, with the suits or petitions of the plaiutilTs, and 
authorized ihe judges to try the several causes, which iu 
Greek was termed Elaaytiv dintiv ti's to dtiutarfiQiQv, to 
to introduce the action into court : whence the action it- 
self was called ^hrj fiauyMyifio?, and the person who 
entered it Ettsaywytvi. 

When the cause was brought before the judges, the 
accused hail four ways to elude judgment, or to have it 
deferred. I. Tlagay^itqii, that the affair had been judg- 
ed before, or was irregularly brought into court, or that 
there was no law relating to the point In question. 2. 
'Tna>iioalo, an oath of delay, on account of sickness, the 
death of a friend, or any other misfortune. 3. '^ttty^a- 
<f.^, a suit of recrimination. 4. j4i/Tii.7j^ie, when the 
defendant having, from some informality, escaped judg- 
ment, brought an action within two months against the 
accuser. 

If the accused person used some of these resources, 
he and the accuser were obliged to take, each of them, 
an oath. The p\a.mliff swore 'yilndij Kttttiyo^t'i!, to pre- 
fer no false accusation : the defendant, 'Aktid'i^ aiioi.o- 
yijanv, thai his ansrner should be just, or Mi} uSixeTv, 
that he had not iryured the plaintiff. The plaintiff's oath 
waa termed JT^oaifioola ; the defendant's 'j^vriafioaia. 

Besides, each of them was obliged to deposit a cer- 
tain sum of money, which was denominated, n^vTavftu. 
TlagaxaTa^o)iri was a sum of money deposited by those 
who sued the state for confiscated goods. Tlatjaoraatg, 
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waa a drachm deposited in law suits aboi;! small nnd iriv- 
ial aSaira. 'Ezna§tlla was a fine imposed on those who 
could not prove the indictment, which ihcj bad brought 
against their adveraatiea. 

AAer the^e preliminaries, tlie plaintiff and ihe defeu- 
daut, or bla patron, were permitted to speak. The lime 
which was allowed each of them to plead was measured 
by a water-clock, called A'itcifi tidbit, soniethiug like our 
hour-glass. 

As mnch water was allowed for the one as Tor ihc 
other. And to prevent fraud, the pouring of the water 
into the water-clock was entrusted to a faithful person, 
called EqvStag. Hence came the proverh J/po's j;j nXt- 
■tpvdgtf, to plead by the water-cluck. 

The judges, after having heard each party, gave their 
judgments. The most ancient manner of passing sen- 
tence was by black and white sea shells, called Xot^lvui, 
or by pebbles, called 'P^qoi- 

If there was a majority of black beans the accused 
person lost his cause. In this case he was condemned 
to a fine or some other punishment. If the punishment 
was death, he was put into the hands of eleven execu- 
tioners, called Oi "EvStxa. 

The plaintitr was denominated Ate^umv, the cause 
Aiviti? ; the defendant, fptvyoyv ; the indictment before 
conviction, Aitia, after conviction, "Elty^os ; and after 
condemnation, ' Adlxtjita. 

When the accused was only condemned to pay a line, 
he was delivered to other officers, called ITpaKiogiS, 
tax-gatherers or collectors. If he were not able to pay a 
fine he waa thrown into prison. 

His son, too, was proclaimed infamous, and was 
thrown into the same prisoii, if his father died there. 
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The pay of the Heliastae, for every cause they tried, 
was tliree obtili, about eight cents. This appears a small 
compensation, but we must recollect that in those days 
the relative raluc of money was much greater than it 

The Athenians were a very litigious people. Their 
streets were Blled with vile informers, who went about to 
find some grounds of accusation against persons of char- 
acter. These turbulent fellows were called ^^'uxo^ctvrat, 
sycophants, ano xoZ tivnti (fahsiv, front indicting persons 
that exported Jig% : for at a time of general dearth, there 
was a law enacted that no figs should be exported. But 
afterwards, in times of plenty, when this law was useless, 
though not repealed, these ill-natured men informed 
against those whom they found transgressing the letter 
of it. 



OF JDDGMENTS AND ACCt/SATIUNa 

The judgmenls were public or private. 

The public judgments were termed Kux^yoQiat ; the 
private, Mxui. 

There were different kinds of puhiic judgraeuta. 

1. The judgment termed /paifij, which look uogni- 
zance of various public crimes, sacb as murder, dtoi'og; 
a premeditated wound, Tgovfia in jiijonoiai ; settiTig Jire 
to houses, nvpxai'a; poison.1}aQna»ov ; comptraty, ffov- 
livait; incnkge,' UpoavUec ; impiety,' ^aipttu ; treason, 
Tlijofloaia ; fornication, ' Eta'iQTjni? ; celibaei/, A^ufiiov ; 
and other crimes relating to military discipline, such as 



, AoTpauU 
's post, Aiii\ 



; desertion, Atina- 

ita^iov ; towarditt, 

s the defection and 



refusing to serve in u 
otgutiov ; quilting c 
AiiUa, &c. 

2. The judgment called <I)antg vi 
information given of concealed crimes. 

3. The judgment termed " Evdii^i-Q, was Ihe process 
against those, who, without having paid their (juota to 
the public treasury, offered themselves as candidates to 
bear offices, and to judge the citizens. Everyone was 
permitted to inform against them. 

4. The judgment iiaraed 'Anw^oiyn, was the carrying 
off a criminal, who had been detected in the very act, to 
the magistrate. 

5. '^(fiiytjois was the discovery of a criminal who 
had concealed himself: and to do this was termed 'JHqt/- 
fiia&ai. 

6. ' y4v9^o\rnptov was the process against those who 
refused to deliver up a criminal concealed in their bouse. 

7. EiaayytUa was the animadverting on those who 
committed crimes against which .fJiere was no positive 
law. 

There were also many kinds of private judgments, 
adapted to different private crimes. 

1. j4Si*ov SixTi was an action for injury. 

2. KatTjYQ^iag dluj/ was an action of slander. 

3. /ilxlae Siitri was an action of assault. 

4. K\o-iiris Slxtj was an action against thieves, 
There were others relating to deposit 

o the letting of houses, to patronage &,c 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



OF PUNISHMENTS NOT CAPITAl. 

The principal, and moat usaai punishments, Tlff^fta- 

1. 'Azifila, public infamy, aad consequent incapacity 
orstaading for olBcea and honors. 

2. ^ovltia, servitude, to wliich a frpeman was re- 

3. 2iiy(iaza, marks, which were impressed with a 
red-hot iron on the foreheads or hamls of slaves who had 
fled from their masteis, or committed any other great 



importa, was the en- 
n large characters od a 



4. Sirikti, which, as the name 
graving the offence of a criminal ii 

5. jdiufio!, chains, which were of many kinds. I. 
Kvifwv, a wooden collar, which bent down the head of 
the criminal ; also termed Kioto? and KhfO'i. 2. Xol- 
vt^, fetters, in which the feet or legs were fastened : al- 
so called ^vXov, Ttulav, nodoxaxKi], and TtoSootpafiii. 
3, iwn'e, apiece of wood, to which malefactors were fas- 
tened. 4. Tgo][6s, " wheel, to which the fugitire slaves, 
or those who were guilty of thefl were tied, and beaten 
with rods. 

6. (tvy^, exile, the banishment of a citizen from his 
country, without hope of return. Yet he might be recall- 
ed by the same magistrate who exiled him. The goods 
of exiled persons were confiscated and sold by auction. 
The place of their exile was not fixed in their sentence. 

7. 'OiTfpt(x<o/ios, os/rncisni, waaapeculiar kind of ex- 
ile by which a citizen, whose power had grown formida- 
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ble, was banished from his country for ten years. The 
suffrages were given upon shells, in Greek, termed ~Oa- 
TQurw, whence the word ostracism. The ostracism was 
not valid withoul 6000 of those shells vrere cast. This 
kind of exile, and exile in the general and more extensive 
sense, were alike in one particular ; each implied banish- 
ment out of the country. But in other circumstances they 
differed. I. The goods of the ostracised were neither 
confiscated nor sold by auction, as those of the exiled. 2. 
The ostracised were obliged to reside in a particular 
place, but the exiled were not. It is not certainly known 
when the ostracism was established. Some say it was 
instituted by Hippias, and others, by Clisthenes. Hyper- 
bolus, an abandoned man, was the last on whom the sen- 
tence of ostracism was passed. The Syracusians adopt- 
ed this mode of punishment from the Athenians ; but in- 
stead of shells they used leaves, whence comes the word 
TltTttXto/idg. 



OF CAPITA!. PUNiaHMENTS. 

The capital punishments among the Greeks in gen- 
eritl. Eta well as among the Athenians, were, I. Slifog, 
the sword, or bcheadirig. 2. At&o^oUa, lapidation. 3. 
Kaxavi^rinvia(i6s, precipitation from a rock. 4. A'ora- 
itovnufiog, rlroaming in the sea. 5. <l>itpfia)(ov, poison. 
6. Baga^^ov, throwing the criminal into a pit. 7. T\ift- 
TiaviOfiog, beating to death teitk stielcs. 8. Bqo-^oi;, the 
rope, or hatiging. 9. Hvff, burning. 
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CHAP. XX. 

REWARDS. 

While the laws were very severe upon oflfenders, they 
conferred ample rewards on the deserving. The chief 
of which were, 

1. n()oedgia, the privilege of having the front seat 
in all public assemblies. 

2. Ehmv, the honor of having a statue erected in 
some public place, i 

3. 2keq)€tvoi, crowns, conferred by the votes of the 
people. 

4. *AxiKii>tt, immunity from taxes. 

5. Unia, Ttagaanla, ahfjaig iv ngwavilt^y, an enter- 
tainment given at the public expense to those who had 
deserved well of their country. 



PART III. 



. GOVERNMENT OF THE SPARTANS. 



CITIZENS, TRIBES, At 

HE Heracleids, or descendants of Hercules support- 
ed by a powerful body of Dorians, settled Laconia, the 
capital of which was Sparta- 
Soon dissensions arose. The weaker party fled to 
the country. Hence a distinction existed between the 
citizens and the inhabitants of the province. The fot- 
nier were peculiarly called Spartans, and formed that 
body of warriois so famed in history, in number about 
ten thousand. 

The citizens were of two kinds ; they who were born 
such; and they who were presented with the freedom of 

Children were considered as the property of the state, 
and none but healthy ones were reared. Those that ap- 
peared weak, when born, were thrown into a gulf call- 
ed 'j47io&tToi; for it was thought that those who did not 
promise to bo of use to the republic ought not to live. 



Male cliildren were ranked as boys until eighteen 
years of age ; from that time to thirty, youth ; after that, 
men, and received the names of "Eltj^ai, aa being "Eiot 
irjs iiHrii, beyond the age of pubeity. 

Lycurgua divided the citizens into three 0vkdi, tribes ; 
and these tribes into less parts, called 'ii^w/, and which 
amounted to thirty in number. He abolished the use of 
gold and silver, and established iron coin. He made aii 
equal distribution of lands among all classes. 

None were allowed to engage m public affairs until 
the age of thirty. 



FREEMEN AND SLAVES. 



The Spartans boasted that they were the freest peo- 
ple on earth. But they kept their slaves in the greatest 
subjection. 

The freemen were divided into two classes, the "O- 
fiotat, who could both vote, and be elected to any office ; 
and the ' Tnofictoi'is, who could only vole at elections. 
This distinction was founded on property and citizen- 
ship, to which the poorer citizens, the frcedmen, and 
their s« 

In Laccdaemon there were more slaves than in any 
other city ofGreece. They were employed in household 
affairs, and in carrying the baggage of the army. 

The slaves were of two kinds : those called jlovKoi, 
who had been reduced to servitude; and those called 
who had been born in slavery. 
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The origin of Lacedaemonian slavery may be traced 
to the reduction of the ciiy of Helos, whose unfortunate 
inhabitants and their offspring were ever afterwards call- 
ed E'HioTfg, Helols. They occupied a rank between 
slaves and freemen ; they farmed the lands of the Spar- 
tans ; served in their fleets ; and were attached to their 
armies. 

They greatly exceeded the Spartans in number, and 
were to tlieni a constant source of fear. They were kept 
in subjection by the most severe and barbarous treat- 
ment. 



CHAP. HI. 

THE KINGS. 

Sparta was gOTerned by two kings, anciently called 

This government, called Jmpx^r was occasioned by 
the queen of Ariatodemua having two sons at one birth. 

The two kings reigned conjointly, but there were 
often dissensions between them. 

The authority of the kings was limited ; for they did 
not possess the Ilufi^aatleia, or plenitude of regal 
power. 

The chief power of the kings at home consisted in 
their being the directors of all things pertaining to reli- 
gion. 

The two kings presided in the senate, and proposed 
the subjects for deliheralion, 

During peace it was not allowed that the kings 
.should be absent ; nor both at once during war, unless 
there were two armies in the field. 



Tbe Spartan Senate was peculiarly called rfpovai'a, 
and ccinaisted of twenty eight ri/jovrn, or aged men. 
It waa the supreme council of the republic ; and all ques- 
tions relating to war, to peace, and to forming alliances 
were there first discussed. 

No one could be a senator until he was sixty years of 
age. 

When any vacancy occurred by death or otherwise, 
several candidates offered themselves before the people 
assembled in the forum, and he was considered as elect- 
ed who was the most loudly applauded by the people. 



THE EHlOItL 



The Ephori, ~£qopoi, or 
because they extended their ci 
administration, jdia to f<fO(iify 

They 
by the 

Their tribunal 
had their 'A^yt\ 



n number- 



nspeelon, were so called 
re over every part of the 
■« Tiji 7itil(0is Ttgwyiiuta. 
-and were elected yearly 



held in the forum, where they 
' E(ft)Qtiov. coann'l-ha/l, whitlier 
they daily repaired to pronounce judgment on certain ac- 
cusations. 



1^1 """ 



INFERIOR MACtSTRATEi?. 



The power of these tnagislratea was very great ; it 

i considered as ' InorvQUfVov, eqiM to ti/rimjii/. They 

could put any one to death without assigning any c 



and had : 

They con 
its suffrages ; 



them in the 
^^ that of the s 

I 



!me power over ali the other magistrates, 
lened the general sBsembly, and coliected 
levied troops, and sent them to their sta- 
rders to their generals ; and could recxJI 
[idst of conquest, if their o 
te seemed to demand it- 



INFERIOR MAGIBTRATES. 



r tbe 



games ( 

the TViveuviOTag. 



The BuSiQtiot presided 
lacista, from their being performed 
They were five in aumber. 

The NofiiXfiilaMS, BO called from their being the 
guardians of the laws. To th«m it belonged to reward 
those who obeyed, and punish such as transgressed the 

The niOioi, so called, cither from the Pylhian Apollo, 
or from the verb nvt/dairia-Q ui, to ask or enquire. They 
were sent to consult the oracles. 

n^oSixos tras the same given to the tutor of the 
Spartan king. 

The JTpolfiioi were so called ftom extending their 
care to foreigners and strangers, who were denominated 
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PUBUC ASSEMBLIES. 

There were two kinds of assemblies. One was call- 
ed simply 'B»»i.tinla, the assembly, and was composed of 
the kings, senate, magistrates and of all the Lacedaemo- 
Dians who were convened from the several states of La- 
conia. This assembly discussed great national affairs. 

The other, called Mikqu ixxl>ioia, or the less assem- 
bly, was composed only of Spartans, who, in conjunction 
with the kings, senate aod magistrates, discussed matters 
pertaining to themselves. This was held every full moou. 

No one could address the assemblies until he had 
reached his thirtieth year. His morals also must be ir- 
reproach able. 

When the question had been debated sufGciently, the 
Ephori asked the opinion of the assembly. The question 
was decided by acclamation, not by counting the num- 
ber on either side — Kplvovm fiotj, *ui ov ipTi<f'V- 

There were assemblies also for public feasts, called 
*I>Mtttt, noittQ and alnXov. 



REWARDS AND PU.MSHSlE.\Te. 

There were many honors and rewards bestowed 
upon those who bad done welt for their country. 

The ITgot'd^u, or Jint secrl in an assembly, was reck- 
oned honorable. 



ai 



The BiuioMS were thongs with which victors were 
bound. 

'Haltjs atiquvoi, a crown of olive, given as a reward 
for having done well. 

Temples also were dedicated to those who had distin- 
guished themselves in their country's service. 

The punisJiments of the Lacedaemonians were of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

1. Zti/ita, was a pecuniary fine. It also sometimes 
related to corporeal punishment. 

2. A'iloco? was a collar made of wood, that went 
round the neck, and also fastened the hands together. 

3. Maoilyiiiats, beating, was employed in driving 
criminals through the citj. 

4. AivTiiaig, a goad, was probably used for ihe same 
purpose. 

5. '^irifiia, in/ami/ or liisgrare, generally iiiflicied on 
those who had fled in battle. He was deprived of liis cit- 
izenship ; was obliged to give his wife to another per- 
son ; and to suffer himself to be beaten by any one he 
should meet. 

6. dii'^ji, banh/tment, was, at Sparta, rather avoiding 
n penalties, than a punishment. 

7. Gavaioii, death, though thought by other nations 
the greatest, was esteemed, by the Spartans, the least 
punishment, as it terminated the miseries of life. 

1:^- li(ioxug, a rope, tiith which the criminals were 
strangled. 

The punishment of death was not iuflicted in public, 
but during the night, in a place in the prison colled 



PART IV. 

ON THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS. 





TUB DEITIES O 

The Greeks received their religion partly from tlic 

Egyptians, partly from the Thraciaus, to whom they 

idobted for the name of religion, BfjjjaKfla, and 

partly from the colonies of different nations which settled 

them. 

The first Greeks, and many other nations, paid divine 
worship to the sky, to tlic sun, moon, stars, and earth. 
And as they saw that continual motion was the property 
of these bodies, they termed them Biov;, from the verb 
0inv, to rim : though, perhaps, the word may be deriv- 
ed from other roots. 

The principal deities of Greece will be mentioned, 
without giving a detail of them all. 

The classes of their gods corresponded with the dif- 
ferent parts of the creation. They had their celestial, 
their terrestrial, and their infernal deities. Their celes- 
tial deities were styled 'SnovQwtot, 'Oiiifinwh 'jtSava- 
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>0[, ceUstitd, Olympian, immortal. Their deities of the 
infernal regions were termed X&OHOt, 'TjiO);*o**0(, 
A'ar(i;[3onotj Scvytai, sabterranean, Stygian, Their 
gods of the earth, " ETit^&ovioi, "Jl^iaig, terrestrial, heroes. 
The first and most solemn worship was paid to the celes- 
tial ; the second, or inferior, to the terrestrial ; the third, 
or lowest, to the infernal deities. 

The twelve principal divinities, which the Greeks 
called AftyaKovg Giovg, the great gods, were 



Zivs, 


Jupiter. 


•^e«. 


Juno. 


IloffiiSaiv, 


Neplime. 


'-^9*1^, 


Mars. 


j4nalktav, 


Apollo. 


E^fiijs, 


Mercury. 


UcMus, 


Minerna. 


"^QTffxig, 


Diana. 


^WVtVQ, 


Ceres. 


'^AtfQoSltij, 


Venus. 


Ilqatcnog, 


Vulcan. 


'JUarlu, 


Vesta. 



The Athenians had the greatest veneration for these 
gods, the figures of which were printed iu the portico of 
the Ceramicus. They erected to them an altar, called 
Ba/tog zoiu Sta6i*a f^tmv, the altar of the twelve gods. 

They gave them difierent epithets, from their differ- 
ent functions, from the places where they were worship- 
ped, from their origin, &c. To understand the Greek 
authors, one should be acquainted with these epithets. 

The sky was Ijie department of Jupiter. Hence he 
was deemed the god of tempests, and of the seasons. 
The following epithets were given him: 'Op^iiios, sluno- 
cry, TiTiog, rainy, (from ujic, to rain) ; '^ait^oji^Tijg, 
lightening ; ' ^aTQanaiaq, the liglitener ; Katai^atri?, the 
(fcscenffcr, (because he descends in thunder); Bjiofrai- 
OS, (fie thunderer. Other epithets were given him, rela- 
tive to the wants of men, for which he was thought to 
provide, Sifioi, protector of strangers ; /''ipiUTios, guar- 
dian of hospitality, (from tni, and iajia, over the domes- 
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tic hearth) ; ^EtaiQitog, protector of society ; (pikiog, pa- 
tron of friendship ; " OgKwg, guardian of oaths ; ^hUaioQ, 
protector of the suppliant ; 'Ofioyif^og, guardian of f ami' 
lies; Baoi^vg, sovereign; ^KtjniovxoQ, sceptre-bearitig, 

Apollo, from the benefits for which mankind were in- 
debted to him, and from the arts and sciences, which he 
was said to have invented, was called ^ ' AnQzQonaiog, 
protector from harm ; '^Xe^Uaxog, evil-averting ; 'jiyvi- 
ivg and 'Ayviaxrig, president of the ways ; ^Aollag, am' 
higuous ; ^IlvOiog, Pythian; ^Ilaiav, heeding; £vXv- 
Q(ng, lyrist; * ExuTri^oXog, far-darting ; ' Una f^yog, far- 
effective ; To^oqjogog, bow-bearing, 

Neptune had the names of *Akv%6gj saline, (from «A?, 
the sea) ; 'AXifitdwv, ruler of the sea; JIovTiag, marine ; 
"Inniog, equestrian. 

Mars had those of Ba&vnolsfiog, mighty in war ; 
^Xilneog, brazen. 



1 *u^7iOTQOKCiiog, ^Xe^Uaxog, There is a slight diiSerence 
in the signification of these words ; the former meaning, he toko 
tunu one aside from entering into vice^ who keeps him out o( 
harm^s way : the latter, he toho wards off evil from one^ who pre- 
vents any harm from falling upon him. 

2 From Xol^og bent^ oblique ; because the oracle of Apollo 
gave circuitous and perplexing answers. 

3 The place where the oracles at Delphi were delivered was 
called Pythian, from nv&lO&ah ^^ enquire, 

4 This was the name of a hymn which was sung in honor of 
Apollo, on many occasions, and especially when his medical skill 
was invoked in behalf of the sick. Hence it became one of his 
epithets. 

5 He received this epithet from the brazen armour with 
which he was covered. 



Mercury was called 'Evaymvios, president of games 
or contests ; ^Tfioifalog, keeper of the gates, (from Bipo- 
efivg, a Mnge) ; ' EimoXaios, protector of trade ; 'JSgiot.- 
viog, god of gain ; Moitog, crttfty > 'JJyiftovtot, leader 
of the ways, our guide. 

Vulcan was called KXutoti^vriQ, illustrious artificer; 
KluiOi(iy6s, famous workman, ITavftaficnug, all^ubduing. 

Juno was alyled Ttktla, the perfect, as presiding over 
marriages, from tf'log, the end, which aignifiea also mar- 
riage, as being the perfection or consummation of the 
wishes of the parties. 

Minerva, the goddess of arts and inventions, was de- 
nominated 'fipjiai/ij, worktBoman; A'C^taUij^i/og, innen- 
tress of the arts ; Flolvpovlog, most skilful; Tlokvpri- 
%tg, sagaeiovs ; ^ jdatippaiv, learlike, '' Hgnoyinna, Trito- 
nian; XgvooioyxoSi kaving a golden lance ; n.civ*iaing, 
the blue-eyed goddess ; Ilolirtg, citess, Ilohag, and TIol- 
tov^oQ, guardian of the city ; AJijdovxog, keeper of the 
keys, because she had charge of the temples in the city ; 
EfivaiTtiolig the patroriess of cities. 

Diana was called EiXtl&via, and Aa-^tia, goddess of 
births; ' jiY^oitQtt, rural ; ^ KvvijytTtg and ©ijfijjrfipef, 
the huntress : ' Joy^tatQa, delighting in the bow; 7hlo<fii- 
pofij bow^eareas. 

Ceres was called KovQOiQiiqag, the nurse of boys; 
&vrizoiv 6(jt'ntfipa n^onavtuti, the supporter of all men. 

8 Componotled of da'i't, a battle and (fQ^v, mind ; vihatt 
fRiiuJ i> upon icar. 

^ There are various opinioos advanced why Minerva received 
this naaie. The moat plausible is, because she had a temple 
near the river Tritonis, ia Africa. 

8 From xviav, and aym, one aha leads dags lo the ehan. 




Venus had the epithets of Ovgavla, the celestial, ' E- 
Tuifia, the mistress ;' Htr Hi^iioi;, horticulturist; * Ilav- 
dtjfiog, terrestrial; r'eiinvllit, the goddess of generation. 

Vesta was called UtcTfii^a, the tutelar]/ goddess of 
the country, i. e. of Greece, 

Besides these divinities, there were others, supposed 
to be of a later existence, Jind of a nature between di- 
vine and human, called ^^ Aaifiovii. daemons. 

Several men, too, illustrious for tlieir exploits, or vir- 
tue, were ranked among the gods. These were termed 
IJptatg, heroes, or 'jJfiifiioi, as participating both in the 
human aud divine nature. 

The Daemons were looked upon as ministers of the 
gods in the government of human aflairs ; as interpre- 
ters, and mediators for mankind with the Supreme Be- 
mg. 

The Athenian.^ likewise adopted foreign ddlies, Ot- 
oi'S ^ei-ixoiif, and raised altars to them. But their wor- 
ship was not permitted without a public decree. It could 
not be introduced by individuals. 

They even adored unhioion gods, and erected altars 
to them, which were called Jieifiai aniavv/toi, the atwny 

The Greeks had their household gods, called '/^orioi'- 
];0(, which were thouglit to be not only protecting hut 
avenging deities ; such as would punish every crime lliat 
militated against domestic peace. 



inus was worshipped by two different claeaei, under two 
By the chaste she was called OvQaua, htavenlg .■ liy 

lodest, nUfdilpOS, lemual, carihlg, common lo ail. 
Tlie word in our language which correspoDili the nearest 
) is Genii. Every person was supposed to hare two, hj: 
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It may seem strange tliat one deity should have so 
many epithets. Some nay that Jupiter was called by 
three hundred different names. Bryant (Ancient Mytho- 
logy, vol. 2. p. 177.) says, that this giving their gods so 
many different appellations, was done to make their base 
system of theology the more plausible ; and that one 
might not be in any trouble, without having a deity, with 
an appropriate title, to address. 



I 



F BACHED PLACES. 



Adoration was paid to these deities in places conse- 
crated to their worship. Of such places there were three 
kinds. The first were called Ti/tifti. fields set apart ; 
though this word has a more extensive signiiication. 
The second, "^iffij, saered groves. The third, A'«o/, or 
'Ji^a, temples, or sacred buildings. 

The Greeks seem to have taken from the Egyptians 
the custom of erecting temples. 

They were built either in the most elevateJ part of 
their cities ; or without the cities, on mountains, the 
gate facing the east ; as among all Pagan nations the ri- 
sing sun was an object of adoration. 

Temples were divided into two parts, the sacred, 7b' 
lao); Aodt'ieprofane, To t^o} ■jtifit^iiai'tripitiii', because 
a vessel, called Tltgtfi^iit'Ttjiitoi'r was placed at the door 
of the temple, and tilled with holy water for purification. 

The innermost and most sacred recess of the temple 
was called 'yldinov, the sanctuary, from u privative, and 
Svvto or ^tJai, not to be mtered^ unapproalkable. 
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Tliere were lemples dedicated to the worship of one 
divinity ; there were others consecrated lo that of many. 
The Deities, wlio had one common temple were etyled 
^vvvaoi, aud £vi4^mfiot. 

The templea took their names from the Deities in 
honor of whom they were erected. The temple of Di- 
ana was called ' ^iJit^lisiun ; thai of Juno 'Jliittiov; 
that of Neptune, TJoauAtavtov \ that of Ceres, Siafiaqo- 
pio», that of Castor and Pollus, 'j4vdKtiov, because they 
were called " AnoMi, chiefs, as being the sons of Jupiter. 
The most famous of these temples was that of Diana at 
EphcsuB. 

The temples were adorned with statues and offerings. 
The statues were images, or representations of the gods ; 
and divine worship was paid thetn. They were called 
by the general term, ' .■fya^fiaia. This custom the 
Greeks took from the Egyptians, 

Among the ancient Greeks these sube^titutes for their 
divinities were shapeless stones, pieces of wood, logs, and 
rude pillars. But in time these representations were 
more ingeniously wrought. A human form was given 
ihem, and they were called SfttTUS, Sta to flpoiia (oint- 
vai, on account ofllieir resemblance to man. They were 
in the different attitudes of lying, standing, sitting. 

In early times these statues were made of wood or 
stone, and were called ^oavu, afterwards, in the ad- 
vancement of the arts, they were made of iron, brass, 
ivory, silver or gold. 

There were symhoHcal statues which were supposed 
to partake of the divine nature, and which were called 
^^tojinr,. They were kept in the innermost part of the 

1 Compounded o( Ai\i, Jupiter, and nfmliv, to fall, btcause 
these imnges were auppoaed to have falleu from heaven, like 
the shield of Mars with the Romans, 
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sanctuary, and were concealed from the sight of all but 
the priests. 

In imminent danger, ihey stretched out their arms to 
them, in a suppliant manner, and embraced them. 

If any filth had come upon them, or if they had been 
touched with impure hands, a solemn ablution of them 
was performed on appointed days. 

In the time of a eiege, the tutelary gods of the citiee 
were chained to their stations, lest they should desert lo 
h en my 

Son of the statues were taken out of iheir temples 
n f 1 and drawn in procession through the princi- 

pal pa f he city, on cars called '^n^f«i, with sol' 
un p n p and great demonstrations of joy. 

The emples of the gods were aJso adorned with of- 
ferings, which ivere hung up for ornaments, and conse- 
crated to them. They were called ^ '.ha&iifiaTa, hang- 
ings. They were made either from a feeling of piety, or 
from gratitude after a deliverance from some evil, or af- 
ter gaining a victory. 

They were I. Crowns. 9. Vcstmeuts. 3. Vases of 
iron, brass, siher, and gold, of which the principal were 
the tripods. 4. Arms, and the spoils of enemies. 

Temples, statues and altars were reckoned so sa- 
cred, that they were a general refuge for malefactors and 
criminals of all descriptions ; and it was considered an 
act of sacrilege to force them from them. 



1, and jt&iifii, I place oi 



op S ACHED PERSOXe. 

The aacred persons were men entrusted with the 
care of the holy places of the woods, tlie temples, and the 
religious ceremonies. The general appellation of the 
priests was, 'jtQti?. They were held in great venera- 
tion, and were next in honor to the kings. 

The '^g^iipeug or High-Priest, was at the head of 
the whole order, and presided at tlie celebration of the 
most aacred mysteries. 

The priestB had their ministers. The K-^gvxeg, or 
public criers, killed the offerings, and prepared every 
thing neceasary for the Bacrificea. The Nientogot, or 
Zotnogoi; (from xo(itlp to adorn, to keep cfen>i), kept the 
temples and the furniture in order. The NaoifvXa*f? 
were keepers of the temple. 

Some of the priests obtained their office by inheri- 
tance, called 01 tx ynovg : some by lot, called Aifjjjoi- 
Tol: some by popular elections, called jft^tiot, or 'ivi/ij;- 

Among the Greeks, the women as well as the men, 
were admitted to sacred functions. The prieBtesseB 
were usually virgins, and called 'u'gtiai- In Athens they 
were daughters of the first families only, and were com- 
monly virgins. 

The priestesses of Ceres were distinguished by the 
name of ' MiUaaai, which title was given to others. 

The priestesses used to carry the distinctive emblems 
of the deity to whom they were consecrated. Those of 

I LiteralIj,Bf», a symbolical appellation, gignificani of their 
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Minerta were clad id ihe armour of the goddess ; the 
BacchaDflls carried the * Tkrysus ; the priesteasea of Ve- 
nus, myrtle; those of Cybele, pine-cones. 

Both the priests and priestesses were required to be 
of an irreproachable life, and to keep themaelves free 
from all pollution. Perpetual chastity was also enjoined 
upon them. 

Maimed or deformed persona were not admitted, for 
it was a dishonor for the gods to be served by such. 

When they performed their functions in the temple, 
they wore a linen robe and a crown. 

Some priealhoods were hereditary ; and to certain 
families the worship of the gods of their country was ex- 
clusively committed. Among the Athenians were the 
^Sijftoiiiidai, ihe desctndaats of Eumolpus ; the A'ljpujwff, 
the descendants of Mercury; EvitttTQidai, JVoblemen : 
and the * ' Etto^ovTttdtti, the direct descendants of Butas. 
Among the Argians were the ' jixtQiOQiSai. 
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MODES OF WORSHIP. 



WORBI IIP— PR A VER3. 



There were three religious duties which the; per- 
formed in the sacred places, — prayers, sacrifices, and lus- 



The object of their prayers, called Evxuloi TT/joiTtu- 
Xal, aod jJi'rjaiQ was the obtaining of some good, or the 
averting of some evil. The Greeks were constant in 
this exercise night and morning. 

As to the ceremonies used in prayer : 

They carried green boughs in their hands, and hav> 
ing raised one hand to the month, they extended it to- 
wards the deity whom they were worshipping. To use 
this ceremony was termed, in Greek, ngoaxvvfTn, and 
in Latin, adorare, to worship. 

Sometimes they touched the bead of the deity, that 
he might grant their retjuGBl with a nod. Sometimes 
they kissed his hands and knees. They turned them- 
selves round, and looked towards the eaal. 

When supplicating a heavenly deity, they lifted up 
their hands : when they implored those of the sea, they 
stretched ihem forth to that element : when they address- 
ed the infernal deities they smote the ground, 

Sometimes they prayed standing, sometimes sitting, 
but generally on their knees. They used the latter pos- 
ture in great dangers, as it denotes greater humiliation. 
Uence ^ovl'<iCto■&ut^ aiid roi-vntiilr, &c. denote pray- 




To sacrifice is, Bviiv, nQoaqitQUV aranifieiv or notilv 
■ffvoius- The poeta likewise use ihc words, 'Pi^uv, i(i- 
Stiv, and Sfiifv. @iinv with Ihe ancient Greeks Bignified 
to burn perfumes; and &ijo;, incense burned in honor 
of the gods. From this word is derived the Latin word, 
twvs, frankincense. For iu early ages, tlie blood of an- 
imals was not shed to propitiate the gods: odours and 
perfumes ouly were used iu sacrilices. 

The first Athenians, following the injunctiou of Trip- 
tolemus, Qcov? xaiJTJoiq uyullnv, to regak tlitgods tcilh 
fruits, offered them only the produce of the earth. Af- 
terwards they offered animals ; aad the word Ovalai was 
now only applied to shedding the blood of victims. Tlie 
animals usually sacrificed were, the ox, the hog, ihe 
sheep, the kid, the cock, and the goose. 

The principal victim, and the largest, was the ok. 
Bovltvcfif was the term for sacrificing this animal. 
The victims, termed 'Ji^t'ia, were to be opnu aad iii.(ta, 
sound &aA perfect; i.e. they were not lo be maimed, 
lame, or unhealthy. 

Oxen five yeftrs old, and which had never borne the 
. yoke, 'J^L-ytq, were sacrificed : the sheep were to be two 
years old, termed by the Latins, ' bitlenlcs. 

Sometimes they sacrificed many animals at once. At 
Athens there was a sacrifice which consisted of tliree an- 
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imals of different species, and was, Tot that rea.son, called 
'J),in<ig. 

Sometimes a hundred victims were offered at once. 
This was a solemn sacrifice, and was called ^ 'lixaiOfi^r,, 
a keratonih. 

Human sacrifices, ihough common in the latter, were 
rare in the early ages of Greece. 

The several animals which we have mentioned were 
not offered indiscriminately to all the goda. The differ- 
ent deities had their proper victims. An ok, five years 
old, was sacrificed lo Jiipiler ; a black bull, and a ram 
10 Neptune ; a heifer and an ewe, to Minerva; a black 
and barren ewe, to the infernal deities ; a dove, to Venus ; 
a dog, to Hecate ; a stag, to Diana ; a cock, to Aesculapius ; 
a sow, which is the destroyer of corn, to Ceres. To Ce- 
res also they sacrificed the firstlings of grain ; and to 
Bacchus, those of the vintage. 

Among the Greeks, particularly in the early ages of 
their history, sacrifices were thought lo be far more ac- 
ceptable to the gods, than a purely moral life. Hence 
they were frequent and costly. 



OF THE CEREMONIES USED t 

The following were the sacrificial c 

At the lime of sacrificing, the priests were very richly 
attired. The altars were decorated with sacred herbs, 
peculiar to the gods to whom they sacrificed. 

2 Though this word ia compouadeil of txoTOv and ^OVS, 
Hud properly signjfiei the sacrifice of a hundred men, it general- 
ly dencted the aacrilice of one huodred aniniala of any kind. 



The viclitn was led to the altar adorned with wreaths 
and garlands called ^it'fifiaat. Sometimes its horns 
"■ere gilded. 

Thus adorned, the priests went around it, and sprink- 
led it with holy water called Xt'pvitp : they frequently 
poured some water into its ear. 

They then placed upon its head a sailed cake, called 
in Greek OClal, and Ov/ioxi'tui. 

They plucked from the forehead of the Tictim, from 
betwixt the horns, a little hair, which they threw into the 
fire upon the altar. 

After these preliminary ceremonies, accompanied 
with prayers, the victim was sacrificed. Then the min- 
ister of the sacrifice, the prifsl or the A"tJti"|. struck it 
on the head with an axe. Its throat was then cut with a 
knife, called Ma}(aipu and ^qayi'i. 

But the victims immolated to the celestial deities were 
not slain in the same manner with those which were of- 
fered to the infernal gods. The heads of the former wero 
raised and turned backwards, called by Homer ^v *{ji)- 
liv ; those of the latter were lowered to the ground. 

They received the blood of the victim in a vase, term- 
ed ^qiaytlav. 

After the victim was slain, they flayed it, and cut it 
into many pieces. 

When they had opened it, tliey examined the entrails, 
called 2rnluy][va. From this word are derived ^nkuyj^- 
voOMO-nla, the inspection of Ike entrails ; ^Ttlay^vooxonog. 
Ike inspector, the soothsayer. 

After having cut the victim in pieces, they wrapped 
over with fat, its thighs, J/ij^oi, (which belonged to the 
gods), and laid them apart. 

They then cut raw pieces from all the members of 
the victim, and laid them upon the thighs, which were 
to be burned. This Homer calls 'iino^itth- 



The ihighs thus prepared, were powdered with flour, 
and [ilaced on a part of the altar which was made tu re- 
ceive Ihem. 

Jico/ioi, though used to denote any altars, was gene- 
rally applied to the high altars which were erected to the 
jEhtovi^aviot, or tkc celestial gods. The altars of ihe 
terrestrial deities, 'Etiij^&ovioi, were not so high. Tiioae 
of the heroes, were but n. step above the ground, called 
£a}^cipat. For the infernal gods, they dug small ditches 
or trenches, called Aaxxot and fio{tQoi, and poured into 
them the blood of the immolated victim. 

They burned with drj and split wood, the part of the 
victim destined to that puqjose. To make the flame rise 
higher, they poured wine ugmn it. This however wae 
not practised in all sacrifices. Some were called Oiialui 
vt;fai,ioi, sober or temperate sacrifices, from Aij^itc, to 
be lemperale. These were divided into four sorts : 1. Ta 
vSQuanovSa, libations of mater: "i.l'a iitXIanoi'da, of hon- 
et/ ! 3. Td yaiaxToo^ioi'Stt, of milki 4. I'd IXaioanovdit, 
of ml 

It was customary on some occasions, whilst the sa- 
crifice was burning, to dance around the altar, whilst 
they sang the sacred hymns, consisting of three parts or 
stanzas. The first, colled ^jpoqti, was sung in turning 
from east to west ; the second, called ' Aintnj^oq I'j, in re- 
turning from wcbit toeast : then they stood before the altar 
and sung the last part of the song, called 'EiHf)36s. These 
hymns were generally composed in honor of tlie gods, 
containing an account of their celebrated exploits — enu- 
merating their characteristics, and many of the epi- 
thets applied to thctn. These hymns were called IJaia- 
vtf : but those of almost every god had a particular name. 
The Lymn of Veuua was called " Tjiiyyog ,- that of Apoilo 
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tntiy, riatuv, and both U^oatuSia; those of Bac- 
chus, Jtt&uQttn^ot. 

After these ceremonies were over they put upon a spit 
and roasted the rest of the victim, which they ale with 
tbeir friends when the sacrifice was over. 

When the banquet was ended, before they returned 
home, they threw into the sacred fire the tongue of the 
ricliin, in honor of Mercury, as the god of eloquence ; or 
as an expiation for a.ny indecent language that might have 
been uttered. 



1 
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BEsinEti the sacrifices, the Greeks likewise used pu- 
rifications. To purify, was called, Ka&ul^Hv, ayvi^tiv ; 
whence are derived Aa9apftol and ajruiapol. 

They used purifications before they entered upon any 
religious duly. For instance, before they went to the 
temples — before the sacrifice — before they were initiated 
into the sacred mysteries — before their solemn vows and 
prayers. 

There were several methods of purifying. 

1. By washing the hands in the TIf^ip^ai'zr'i!}tov, or 
vessel filled with holy water, and placed at the entrance 
of the temple. This water was consecrated by plunging 
into it a torch, taken from the altar ; or a branch of laurel, 
^enffii. The ancients thought that the laurel tree had 
the virtue of averting evil from any one who had a piece 
of it about him. 

2. By carrying around the person a sqaill or si 
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called 2!xikka. This vegetable was thought to possess 
peculiar virtues, and was even worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians. 

3. By carrying around the one to be purified a whelp^ 
called HxvXa^, The dog was selected probably on ac- 
count of his being an animal of defence. 

Almost all words which relate to any sort of purifica- 
tiotis are compounded with the preposition Hegit around. 
The custom of surrounding the person to be purified with 
the purifying article, was general. They thought there 
was some magic in a circle ; and, there being no opening 
in it, that no harm could come near the person thus sur- 
rounded. 

The ancients are charged with being very supersti- 
tious. But from the Spectator (No. 7.) we should con- 
clude that they were not less so in the days of Addison. 
The character of Theophrastus ''IlfQi ^uaidai/AOviag,^* 
tells us the objects which the superstitious man avoided, 
and the accidents which he thought portended evil. 



CHAP. vin. 



OP OATHS. 



Of oaths there were two kinds : the one called 'O fid-' 
yag ogyiog, the great aath^ taken only in matters of great 
importance, the other, 'O ftixgog ogxog, the lesser oath. 

There were different objects by which the Grecians 
swore. Sometimes, Ma Ala, hy Jupiter: sometimes, 
Ma doidfxa Beovg, by the twelve great gods. The Spar- 
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[ana usually swore Md no Si(a, the two gods, i. e. by 
Castor and Pollux : the Grecian women, by Juno, Diana, 
or Venue ; or Nij rol ©ml, 6y tAe two goddesses, i. e. by 
Ceres and Proserpine, who were exclusively appropriated 
to the female sex. 

Sometimes they swore by the dead ; as in Demosthe- 
nes, Ma lou'i- ill MaQa&^vt, bif those who lost their lives 
in the battle of Marathon. 

The manner of swearing was generally by lifting up 
their hands lo heaven. In all agreements they pledged 
their faith by taking each other by the hand. 

Iq all solemn leagues they sacrificed to the gods. 
The ceremonies were thus performed. First, they cut 
some hair from the head of the victim, and distributed it 
to all present, that they might participate in the oath i 
then they invoked the gods to witness their doings ; then 
killed the victim by cutting its throat: hence the phrase 
"Ogtiia rf'i>vfiv, to make a coecnant. Then they repeat- 
ed the words of the oath to be taken : and made a liba- 
tion of wine. They concluded by prayer to the gods, 
that he who should iirst violate the oath, might die in the 
same manner as the victim. 

The reverence which the Greeks paid to oaths ap- 
pears from their using the words i^iJojixof, oath-obser- 
eanl : and Hvaf^tis, o pious person, as synonymous. 



a DIVINATIONS. 



F OHACLEB AND riVINATIOXa 



s and the oracles made likewise a pan 
of their religion. The answers which the gods gave, when 
they were consulled in doubtful and difficult cases, were 
the oracles. Such answers were termed X(i7;<Sfioi, from 
the verb, Xp^e, to ginc an oracular answer. They were 
also called ytoyia, ftavil^naia, ■Oi07i(i67iia ; tPi},uB( were 
rather ominous words or sjipemafiiral sounds accidentally 

The places where these oracles were announced, 
were called Xptjatt'/pia, fiavzi'ia; the diviners, or re- 
vealers of oracles, XpvofioKoyoi ; those who consulted 
them, BeontJOTTOi, ;fp»jo^oq!u'pO( ; and to consult them, 
was expressed by the word, X^atf&at. 

The oracles had gained such credit and veneration, 
that they were consulted in all important atTairs, and on 
all doubtful events. Their answera were deemed the 
advice of heaven, and were received with an implicit 
faith. In short, if a form of government was to be 
changed, if laws wore to be made, if war was to be 
declared, or peace concluded, they entered upon none 
of these matters without first congulting the oracles. 
They must have had a great effect, particularly the 
one at Delphi, to keep peace among a nation compos- 
ed of Slates of diverse manners, of different forms of 
government, of conflicting interests. When such meet 
together at a common leniple, to consult a common god, 
national animosities must be sollened, local prejudices 
removed. 



The veneration for the oracles was increased by the 

gitls and sacrifices which they who consulted ihem wero 
obliged to offer. Princes and rich men only, for that 
reason, could consult them, and that only upon certain 
days. The priests practised much cunning and dexteri- 
ty in their answers. 

Oflhe gods who presided over oracles and divinations, 
the most eminent were Jupiter and Apollo. Hence Ju- 
piter was called UttfOftqalog, the author of all dieimties. 

All the oracles were not deliTcred in the same man- 
ner. In some places, the answers were given by inter- 
preters, who were called XpTja/io! uno^ijiixoi. In oth- 
ers, the gods themselves revealed their will, either by 
voice, or dreams, or some decisive events. These an- 
swers were called X^r/nfioi ttvroqmvot, oracles pronounc- 
Ied bi/ ilie gods themselves. 
r The Dodonean was the most ancient oracle, so called 
from Dodona, a city in the mountainous parts of Thessa- 
ly. The temple is said to have been built by Deucali- 
on immediately after the deluge : some say by the Pe- 
lasgians, the most ancient people of Greece. 

There are many fabulous accounts relative to this or- 
acle, such as trees speaking — doves predicting future 
events, &,c. 

But with fable we have nothing to do. The truth is 
this. In early times, there were diviners, who were call- 
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OF TDE ORACLE OF DOOONrt. 



ed 7"noy^r«tj (from u'jid and qiriiil), those teho spoke from 

!thc deity ; ' jIvmtonoStS, (from a pricatire, vImHv to 
wash, and noSi? feet), so called because they never left 
the temple, and had do need to wash their feet; Xafiai- 
tvvui, (from yyfal and tvvrt), those who lie upon the bare 
earth; Elloi, (from iXos, a marsh, a bog), because the 
situatioD of Dodona was marshy ; £f).i,ol, (from Sellae a 
f town in Epirus) ; TifttiQot, and ThiiovQOi from mount 

r Tomarus, near Dodona. 

These diviners, when they were consulted, ascended 
an oak, from the top of which they gave their answers : 
thus the oak was said to utter the oracle. 

Afterwards old women were appointed to this office. 

And as in the Thessalian tongue those female diviners 

were named Tlilftafftg, which signihes doves, this equiv- 

I ocal meaning gave rise to the fable of the prophetic 

doves. 

This Oracle was rendered famous, 
' 1. From its fountain, called the sacred fountain. If 

a lighted torch was plunged into it, it was extinguished, 
as in other fountains : but a torch not lighted took tire at 
some distance from its water. 

2. From its cauldron. This was of brass, and gave 
a continual sound, either occasioned by the wind, or some 
other cause. From ihe surprising property of this caul- 
dron came the proverb, JLaXxfiov AbiSiuvaiov, Dodonc' 
on sound, which was applied to garrulous persons. 
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The Delphic oracle was the most famoue of them all- 
It gave its answers at Delphi, a city at Phocie. In that 
city was the famouB temple of the Pythian Apolto, en- 
riched with treasures and oRcrlngs. The place in which 
the oracles were delivered, was called Pythium ; the 
the priestess who delivered them, Pythia ; and the games 
in honor of Apollo, the Pythian Games. 

These epithets are said to be derived from Python, 
the name of the serpent which Apollo kilted ; or from 
the verb, Ilv&ia&at, to consult; or from Ilu&ta&mh to 
rot, as the carcase of the Pylhon rotted there. But the 
true origin of these words is IIv6ia, a name of the city 
of Delphi, 

The ancients thought that Delphi was in the middle 
of the world. Hence we oflen see in the classics, for 
Delphi, the expression 'On^aXas yni> '*« nmd, or centre 
of the earth. 

This oracle was very ancient. It flourished about 
one hundred years before the Trojan war. The goddess 
Themis first enunciated the oracles here. She was suc- 
ceeded by Apollo. 

This oracle was discovered by accident. The ac- 
count is, that on mount Parnassus there was a deep cave, 
but of a narrow entrance : — that a flock of goats, ap- 
proaching this entrance, began to skip and scream : that 
the goat-herd, while he was surprised at that prodigy, 
found himself seized with a kind of fury, a divine enthu- 
siasm, which opened futurity to his view :— that a tripod 
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was placed at the Opening of the c&Tern, aad a temple 

built there. 

In the following particulars, however, confidence may 
be placed. 

In the sancluary of the temple there was a deep cav- 
ern, from which cold air was expelled. Over the mouth 
of this cavern was placed a tripod, called X^^aiiiptog, 
and 17^0(1 tjTiKOi. 

This tripod had a circular cover, with holes, called 
"OXfiog. 

On this cover the priestess aat, who, therefore, re- 
ceived the epithet "M/okfios- She intoxicated herself 
with the vapour which issued from the bottom of the cave ; 
and with dishevelled hair, and a foaming mouth, she 
enounced her oracles. 

The Pythia was, at first, a young girl. In latter 
limes she was a woman of fifty years of age. 

People were permitted to consult this oracle only in 
one month of the year ; and that month was termed Bij~ 
atog, or more properly, IJvoiog, from iivvdavotnti, to 
aotuult. But in ai\er times it was consulted once every 
month. 

They who consulted this oracle were required to 
make costly presents to the god : by this means, this 
temple excelled all others in riches and splendor. 
Whence came the proverb, X^t'aiaia ' Aq.jjtoQQgy the 
irealth of Apollo, implying great wealth. 

They who came to consult this oracle, offered sacrifi- 
ces to Apollo. The care of these sacrifices was com- 
mitted to five priests, called "Oaioi, The Holy, who were 
the ministers of the prophetesses, and shared with them 
the religious functions. The chief of these priests was 
called 'Oawniju. There were also others called JTrp*- 
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tlYtjzal, eonduclori ; and a. priest who was called b^ a. 
name of Apollo, '^f>jzni(i. 

They who cnine to consult the oracle, walked with 
crowns of laurel on their heads. They gave in their 
questions written &nd sealed, and as brief as possible. 
Tlie answers were delivered in Greek ; commonly in 
heKameter, often in iambic verses. In latter tiroes the 
oracle generally spoke in piose. 

The language of these oracles was generally obecnre 
and equivocal, jio^os. Whence Apollo had the sur- 
name, Aoiiaq. 

This oracle was deemed infallible: whence Ta t* 
TQi'TioSo?, the response from the tripod, was a proverbial 
expression for certain troths. 

In latter ages, however, the Pythia was aometimea 
bribed. 

At length the oracle ceased. But when, it is not de- 
termined. It is said that it began to be silent in the 
reign of Nero. It gave answers, however, after that 
lime ; and even in the days of Julian, the Apostate, 
A. D. 361. 

Oracles began to fall into disrepute about the birth 
of our Saviour ; and as the light of Christianity spread, 
this remnant of heathen darkness vanished. 



OP THE ORACLE OF TR0PH0NIU8, 



TaiH celebrated oracle was in the neighbourhood of 
Lebftdea, a cily of Boeotia, near which was a wood, and 
the oracle on an eminence that overlooked the wood. 
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It takes its name from Trophonius, the brother of 
Agaraedes, who lived near Lebadea, in a subterranean 
dwelling, where he pretended to the faculty of predict- 
ing future events. He died in that cave, and afier his 
death he was deitied as an oracular god. 

This oracle owed its fame to one Saon, mentioned by 
Pausanias. He saw a swarm o( bees which he followed 
into the cave, and there found Trophonius, who gave him 
directions how, and with what ceremonies he must ap- 
proach and consult him in future. 

From its being in a cave it took the name of A'ara- 
^aatov: and the persons who consulted it were denom- 
inated KaTttpuivavitg. 

Peculiar ceremonies were to be performed by the 
]ierson who came to coDsult the oracle. He was to oHcr 
appointed Bacritices, to anoint himself with oil, to ab- 
stain JTOm wine and every thing prohibited by the ritual, 
to bathe in a certain river, and to pass several days in a 
chape] dedicated to Good Fortune and Good Genius, 
After these preliminaries, clothed in a linen robe, and 
with honey-cakes in his hands, to secure himself from 
the bite of serpents, he descended into the cave by a nar- 
row passage. This place could be entered ouly in the 
night. The person returned from the cave by the same 
narrow passage, but walking backwards. He appeared 
melancholy and dejected : hence the proverb, which was 
applied to a person low-spirited and gloomy, SV Tpogw- 
vtov (iifiaviivttti, he Has been consulting the orach of 
Tropkomus. 

Future events were known, by objects whicti appear- 
ed, or by words spoken. The priests placed the person 
who had consulted the oracle on an elevated seat, called 
the seat of Mnemosyne, i. e. Remembrance, where he 
gave an account of what he had seen and heard. 




lie was lliei) conducted by his iMinipanians lo the 
chapel of Good Genius and Good Fortune, where, by de- 
grees, he recovered his usual composure and cheerfulness. 

Those whom the priests suspected of bad intentions, 
never returned from the cave alive. 
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CHAP. xrii. 



E OTHER ORACLES op OHEECB. 



Besides the three principal oracles of Greece which 
we have described, that of Amphiaraiis was of considera- 
ble note, ranked by FTcrodotus with the five celebrated 
oracles which Croesus consulted. 

It was at Orupus. in Attica. It received its name 
from Amphiaraiis, a magician, and interpreter of 
dreams, who, after his death, was worshipped as a god, 
and gave oracles there in a temple erected to Ids divin- 
ity. 

They who came to consult this oracle purified them* 
selves, fasted twenty four hours, abstained from wine for 
ttvo days, and then offered a ram to Amphiaraiis, upon 
the skin of which they slept, and in their dreams their 
destiny was shown them. 

At the island of Delos was the celebrated oracle of 
the Dctian Apollo, so called because it was the birth 
place of Apollo. It was deemed most sacred and invio- 
lable. The Persians who pillaged all the other temples 
of Greece retrained from this. 

No dogs wete allowed to be brought up in Delos, be- 
cause they lore in pieces Thasus, the priest of Apollo. 
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When the Athenians were commamled by the oracle to 
I puiify this island, they dug up all the dead, and convey- 

ed them over the sea, to be buried in an adjacent ialaiid. 
ii. The Athenlana made an annual mission to this 

place, in con8e<iuence of a vow made by Theseus, who, 
having been sent hither with other Athenian youths to 
be destroyed by the monster called the Minotaur, vowed 
to Apollo, that if he would grant them a safe return, they 
-, would make a solemn voyage to his temple every year. 

I This deputation was called Qtiogltc, the persons employ- 

f ed, Ofa>!ioi, and the ship Ott<t(iiS or y/ijiitt's. 

' It was unlawful to put any malefactor to death during 

r the absence of the sacred ship : hence Socrates had a 

I reprieve of thirty days. 

' Going to Delos was called 'j^va^ctlvtiv, to ascend, or 

• as we should say, to go up to Delos; returning was called 

' KoTojlai'i'icv, to descend, to come doien from Delos. 

I There were other oracles of less note, of which par- 

r ticular notice need not be taken. That of Branchldae, 

< in Mile si a ; at Abae, a city of Phocis; at Claros, in lo- 

"^ nia; at Eutresis, in Boeotia ; &c. 



CHAP. XIV. 

OF DIVINATIONS. 

After having given a succi 
divination, the Oracles; we now proceed lo the second, 
called ftioftavriitc, Theomanci/. This word denotes gen- 
erally those predictions made by men, in oppositigii to 
Xi^^ii(*oi, oracles- 



DIVINATIONS. »1 

The art of divinatioa was called Mavtinrj; Ti'xi't! 
being understood. 

The following were the principal divinationa. 

1 . Divination by the bingino and plight op birds. 
In this pretended science, (Ae right was considered pro- 
pitious, and Ihe left, unfortunate. The omens given 
were called '0gi/i9ig or opi-ffg, offvioaxOTmut^ o/oico/, 
&c. and the observers Oi'mvoaitonoi, doi/eooKonoi^ oioi- 
vo&fTtii&.c. The flightof vultures was much observed, 
because they seldom appeared. Swallows flying about 
were an unlucky omen. The dove was considered a 
lucky bird. Cocks were accounted prophetical, espe- 
cially in what related to war. They were sacred to 
Mars, and therefore called "^gtoq vioTiol, the birds of 
Mars. There were two sorts of ominous birds ; the 
T\(vv7iitQvyig, which gave omens by flight; and the 
'l^Stnal, which gave omens by singing. 

2. Divination bv insects and reptiles. Bees 
were esteemed an omen of future eloquence. A swarm is 
said to have alighted on the lipa of Plato, when in his 
cradle. Snakes and serpents were ominous. Boars 
were always deemed unlucky. 

3. Divination bv signs in the heatens. Comets 
were thought to portend evil. Eclipses were very terri- 
fying, as the cause of them was unknown. Lightningon 
the right, was a good, on the lefl, a bad omen. So with 
thunder, which was accounted the greatest of all the 
heavenly omens. The ignis lambens, n meteor or lambent 
jlttme in the air was an excellent omen. Earthquakes 
were considered unfortunate omens. 

4. Divination by dreams. When goUs or spirits 
conversed with men in their sleep, it was called Xgtifia- 
TiOfios : when the images of what was to happen, appear- 
ed, it was caUed" O^afttt : when future events were fore- 
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told by types, "Offigo?, and aometimes ' ^ikriyoiiDio's, 
a. figure by which one thing is expressed and another 
signified. The interpreters of dreams were cailed'Owi- 
goKghat, ' Tuoxptiai, from judging of dreams ;' Orti- 
gotsito-iiai, from examining them; and ' OvtigonoXoi, from 
beiTtg conversant about them. Dre'ams in the early part 
of the morning were most regarded. They who desired 
a prophetic dream mere careful in their diet. 

5. Divination bv sacrifices, or by the inspetiion of 
victims. This art was called /e^ofiuvtilu, Upooxoma : 
they who practised it, ' Itgonxoixot. It was considered 
an unluckly omen if the beast was dragged to the altar, 
when it made its escape, or avoided the blow. The ob- 
servations made upon its entrails, wore termed "fjiiTiip a. 
The principal part observed was the Hver ; if this was 
bad, the victim was examined no farther. The next thing 
examined was the heart. If it was small or palpitated 
much, it was considered a bad omen. 

6. Divination by the fire of the sacrifice, called 
IlnpOfiavrfia ; by ike smoke, Kotmofiixvzfia ; br/ the mine, 
Oivofiaptfla ; by the water, ' TSgo/iavrfla. In these di- 
vinations they watched the form and colour of the flame, 
the direction of the smoke, the motion and sparkling of 
the wine, and the water in which the victims were wash- 
ed. If the flames were light, and immediately consum- 
ed the victim, it was favorable. 

7. Divination by lot, called KXtj^ofiumlei, in 
which eonjoctures were made by throwing tovS xlri^ovg, 
lots ; in this was iocluded the divination by charms, call- 
ed £rixOfiavTtla, from au^oq a verse, because a num- 
ber of prophetic verses were thrown into a vase togeth- 
er, shaken, and then drawn out. It was thought that 
each one would meet with that fortune which his verse 
portended. ' Pa^doftavzflei, was divination by the wand. 
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Besides these there were yet other Magical divina- 
tions. JVfxpOfiaiiTtlu, divination by the dead, in wbich 
the deceased gave answers ; — £xiOftuvxiia, and fi-^o- 
ftaytela, dioinalion by raising the spirits of the depart- 
ed : — ' TSpopai-zela, hydromancy, or diviDation by water : 
O^vtSofiuvTflu, or ' AXtnjQvOfAftvifia, ahetryomoHcy, 
divination by the cock ; Aoamvoftuirctlix, divination by 
the sieve. 

There waa another kind of divination, raargofiay- 
rtla, in which ihey fancied that daemons spoke from the 
belly or the breast of men. The diviners of this kind had 
ihe names of Eyyaortilftv&Oh otiprofAafTft^, iv(jv)tKt7s, 
and juj^niM?. 
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OF PRESAGES, OMIXOUa WOEDB AND T 



Of presages there were different kinds. 

Those taken from the person himself, whose good 
or bad fortune they were supposed to portend. They were 
nulpol, palpitations of Ihe heart, eye, or any mascle — 
Bofi^os a ringing in the ears, which in the right ear was 
a lucky omen — UtaftfAot, sneezings. These were very 
auperatitiouHly observed: they were held sacred. If any 
one sneezed at a certain time, or on a particular side, it 
was sufficient to persuade him to undertake, or to dis- 
courage him from doing any boainess. 

2. Those taken from external objecla. An uncom- 
mon splendor, for instance, seeo any wliere — an unfore- 
seen accident — injuries befalling the temples and altars — 
monstrous births — were somany preaagea from which fu- 
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turo events were inferred. So alao were the 'EroSia 
avp^oka, omena which offered themselves on the road. 
These were the meeting an eunuch — a. negro — a bitch 
with whelps — a snake lying in the way — a hare crossing 
the road. A weasel crossing the road was enough to ad- 
journ a public assembly for tlie day. 

Another sort of external omens were those which 
happened at home. Of this kind were a black dog en- 
tering the house — a mouse eating through a bag of sail 
or meal — the appearance of a snake or weasel on tiie 
house — putting on (heir clothes wrong, &,c. 

3. Those taken from ominous \\ ords. These, wheth- 
er of good or evil tendency were denominated "Ottui, 
KkijSoi/lS, or ^^littt, tino lOv ifavui, because they proceed 
from tlie mouth. Words that boded ill were called Jiaxal 
Sztai,OT j^vaqTjfitai ; he who used them was said BXua- 
(fjlfiiiv, tfSfyyca-&<ii ^laatftj/ilav. Such words the 
Greeks were careful to avoid ; so that instead of /^ifs- 
uioTfiptoy, 1 prison, they frequently used Oinijfia, a 
house; Mi'kt instead of o|o?, &-c. 

The manner of averting an omen was either to throw 
a stone at the thing, or, if it were an animal, to kill il. 
At sight of a mad-man or epileptic person they spit three 
times into their bosoms, in defiance of the omen ; as spit~ 
ting was a sign of great contempt and aversion. 
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RE Grecian Festivals and Games were, likewise. 
aclB of religion. 

Festivals were instituted in honor of ihe gods, to cel- 
ebrate iheir praises, and lo render them tlianks for some 
imporlanc benefit conferred. Some were also celebrated 
in honor of illustrious men wlio had been of signal ser- 
vice to their country. 

Of the former were the Beoitoifo^ia, and feasts of 
Eleuais in honor of Ceres, to thank her for the laws which 
she had given the Greeks, and for having instructed them 
in agriculture. Of the latter the 0r,ai7a, in honor of 
Theseus, and the 'Hpuxitia, in honor of Hercules. 

In early times there were but few festivals, and those 
chiefly rural, celebrated nfter the harvest and the vin- 
tage. 

But afterwards their number increased with that of 
the gods ; particularly among the Athenians, who wor- 
shipped more deities than any other people of Greece. 

Gaiety, mirth and pleasure were characteristics of 
these festivals. The following are the principal ones. 

'jiSiavioi, in honor of Venus, and in memory of her 
beloved Adonis. They lasted ten days : the first day 
was celebrated with mourning and lamentation, called 
jiSiaviaaiiog, or aSianta ; hence dSiofia uyiiv signi- 
fies to weep for Adonis : the second, with joy and merri- 

'u^nftusT^Qiu was an Athenian festival, observed in 
honor of Bacchus, for three days, on the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth days of the month 'Av&taxi}^itav, Noeem- 
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her. The first day was named Th&oiyla, (from nl&og 
a.nd oiyio) because they then tapped their barrels. The 
aecond, Xotg, from the measure ^ocr, of about three 
pints. The third, Ailrpoi, horn j[vt(ia, a pot, that was 
brought forth full of all Iciods of seeds. 

AnttTOVi/ia, an Athenlaa featival in honor of Bac- 
chus The word is derived from anuTrj, deceit; because 
it was first instituted in memoryof a stratagem, by which 
Melanthius, the Athenian king, overcame Xanthus, 
king of Boeotia. In memory of this success, Jupiter was 
aurnamed AnrntitisaQ, the deceiver. — It commenced on 
the twenty second of the month Ilvaveit'ioiii, October, 
and continued three days. — The first day was called 
AoQ-ttfia (from 86Q-niig,a supper,) oa account of the feasts 
on that day. — The second, 'Ava^Qvote, from the sacri- 
fices in honor of Jupiter <J)(iatpiog, or the protector of 
tribes, and of Minerva. So called from Sum and ipvfiv, 
to turn tipicards, it being customary in these sacrificci to 
turn the head of the victim up towards heaven. — The 
third day was called Kovgiajttg, from uovqu, shaving, 
because on that day the youths were shaven, and their 
hair dedicated to some deity, before they were presented 
to be registered. 

BorjSpofiia was an Athenian festival, and received its 
name uno tou ^ujjSpofieii', from coiaing to help ; because 
it was instituted in memory of Ion, tho son of Xuthus, 
who assisted the Athenians when invaded by Eumolpus. 

B^av!itavi.a, named from a town in. Attica, was a fes- 
tival in honor of Diana. It was celebrated once in five 
years. Its object was to consecrate to Diana the young 
girls, clothed in yellow robes. They were generally 
about ten years old, and therefore, to consecrate them 
wu called Atmajfvitv i also uQwifvitr, from a^mot, a 
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bear, because one of the number was once killed by this 
animal. 

^a<fi/^if6gta, was a uovennial TestiTal, celebrated by 
the Boeotiana in honor of Apollo. An ulive-branch was 
carrieil in procession, adorned with flowers and wreaths 
of laurel, upon the top of which was lixcd a globe of brass, 
as an emblem of the sun, or Apollo. Attached to thb 
were other smaller globes, to represent the stars ; and in 
the ceijtre was a globe, of smaller size than the one at 
the top, to represent the moon. 

Atofiiont were solemnities in honor of Atovvaos, 
Bacchus. They were also called by the general name of 
"Ogyict, and were celebrated at Athens with particular 
solemnity. In this festival they carried a vase full of 
wine, adorned with vine-branches ; next followed a 
goat; next a basket of ligs, and after all, the 0a].ko!. 
These were long poles, at the end of which wore affixed 
indecent figures. Sometimes^ the worshippers, in their 
garments and actions imitated the poetical fictions re- 
spectiag Bacchus. They put on fawn-akins ; mitres en- 
circled with ivy and vine ; carried the thyrsi, drums, flutes 
aud symbols. Some imitated Siienus, Pan, and the Sa- 
tyrs; others, mounted on asses, strayed over hills, and 
through deserts, leaping and howling £vo7 £a§oi, ECoi 

Of the Atovvma there were two kinds : 1 . The 
AmvisKi (ityuku, thegrealer; called also Ta M«t" uatv, 
were celebrated in the citi/, in the Spring. By way of 
eminence they were also called simply, Aiovvata. 2. 
Aiavvaia juwpOj the hsser, aleo termed Ta xwr' ay^ovs, 
viet^ celebrated in the country, in Autumn ; and were 
considered as preparatory festivals to the greater. 

'£xttTri<fi«, a festival in honor of Hecate, a goddess 
whom the Athenians particularly venerated, Every new 
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there was a. public supper served up for her ii 
B where three ways meet, because this 
supposed to have a triple nature, being called "i'xitiTj, 
Hecate, in the inferuai regions ; £ehjvri, the Moon, in 
heaven ; &nd" ^^itficg, Diana, on earth. 

' Ilkivtsivitt, the feasta of Eleusis, were the most solemn 
and celebrated festivals in all Greece ; celebrated by the 
Athenians every fiilh year at Eleusis, a borough-town 
in Attica. Cicero calls them, eminently, MvoTrjQta, 
The Mysteries. They are also termed Ttletai. 

They were divided into Ta ^fyala, the great, in 
honorof Ceres, and celebrated in the month BoTjSpofuoiv, 
August; and Ttt fiixga, the lesser, in honorof Proser- 
pine the daughter of Ceres, and celebrated in the month 
' Avd-iarri(iiioVy November. 

The little festival was preparatory to the great. They 
who were initiated into the lesser, were called Mvaiai ; 
they who were admitted into the great, "JUifOQot and 
'jEnojirm, inspectors. 

He who initiated to the mysteries, had the title of 
JUvaTUfoyyos, and of Jf^aquuxm, a reoealer of holy 
things. The initiation was performed at night, and had 
its peculiar ceremonies. 

The Hierop halites, supposed to be a type of the Cre- 
ator, was dressed in a superb robe, with a diadem upon 
his head. He had three assistants, ^^dovj^oe, a torch- 
bearer, a type of the sun : A'^pul, a herald, a type of 
Mercury : and 'O tni ^oifiia, the minister at ike altar, a 
type of the moon. 

Some of the magistrates likewise assisted at these 
ceremonies ; of this number was one of the archons, call- 
ed /iuBilfvs,sad four deputies, called 'J^Tii/ififjial, whose 
business it was to see that order was preserved. The 
dress in which one had been initiated was deemed sacred. 
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These feasts lasted nine days, from the fifteenth to 
the twenty tliird of the month Hotidpoftiiuv, August. 
During that time it was unlawful to seize criminals, or to 
commence any suit. He who was guilty of these practi- 
ces was fined 1000 drachms, about 333 dollars. If any 
woman rode in a chariot at these festivals, she was lined 
6000 drachms, or 2000 dollars. 

On the night of the fourth day (in memory of Ceres, 
who hunted by night after Proserpine, with torches), they 
ran about with torches in their hands. They also dedi- 
cated torches to Ceres ; and each strove to present the 
largest. Hence the phrase Mtylatrii' i^da tnTr,nf, he 
presented the greatest, or raised the highest torch. (The- 
ophrastus). 

Dr. Warburlon has contended that the descent of Ae- 
neas to the infernal shades, in the sixth hook of the Ae- 
neid, is a. liguratire description of his initiation into these 
mysteries. 

OiOfioijoiiia, feasts in honor of Ceres, aurnatned Giri- 
fio<fugog, the lavgiver. They were celebrated with great 
pomp at Athens, by free-born women, dressed in wliite, as- 
i^isteJ by a priest, called £iitfuvoif6^ai, from his wear- 
ing a crown. Some days before they entered upon the 
ceremonies, they were obliged to live in extreme conti- 
nence. They strewed their beds with ^agnus eeutus, and 
other herbs, supposed (o conduce to chastity. — On the 
eleventh of the month Hvavttynjii', October, the wo- 
men walked in procession towards Elcusis, carrying on 
their heads the books in which the laws were written. 

1 Tliii pla.nt was called agniit^ !coia the dmrti upon i(< sur- 
face resembling: lliat of the lamb. It ii now called viltx : llje 
seeds bare a fragrant smell, and an acrid tatte, and wd'e thought 
to posaesi aa antapbrodii 
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From this ceremony, that day was called "^i'porfo?, the as- 
rail. — On the fourteenth the solemnity began, and lasted 
till the seventeenth. — The sixteenth was called i\>/OT(ia, 
a fast, for on that day they fastecf, sitting on the ground, 
in token of humiliation. 

Optptxai itK(arixl, were mysteries, or certain rites of 
initiation, which Orpheus introduced into Greece. Those 
who instructed in them, and presided at the initiations 
were called 'Ogifnojekiarai. 

OaxaqoQiu, or fesHo-al of branches, was so called, be- 
cause in that festival they carried branches, to which 
hunches of grapes were hung, named od/ot. 

IJava-9tiuuia, was ao Athenian festival in honor of 
Minerva, the protectress of Athena. They were at first, 
called ' ji-d^ijvttia ; but Theaeua who revived them, called 
them TTava&rjvanx. 

There were two solennnities of this name ; one called 
MtycAit, the great, which was celebrated every five years ; 
the other, Mt*Qa, the lesser, celebrated every year. 

In the lesser Fanathenaea were three games, horse- 
racing, wrestling, and music. These were managed by 
ten presidents, chosen from the ten tribes. The horae- 
i by night, with torches. The victor was re- 
warded with a vessel of oil, and a crown of olives which 
grew in the academy, and called MOQiai- 

In the greater Fanathenaea most of the same rites 
! obser*ed, but with far greater pomp. 
Minerva's sacred garment, called Jlf'jiAos, was carried 
in procession, on which were represented, in embroidery, 
the giants, the heroes, and men famous for their courage. 
Hence men of courage were called 'A^iqi, ninlov, vor- 
thy of being yoTtraijed on the garmertt of Minerva. 

Hvart'iiita, an Athenian feativa], so called ojio rov 
va, from boiling pulse, which was usual on that 
day. 




^SES, GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS OF 
THE GREEKS. 
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Theke were five principal exercises practised in the 
Grecian Games: viz. ^pdjtoff, runniiig; ^laxog, the dis- 
cus ot quoit; "^Xfia, leaping; Ilvyfiij, boxing; Haiti, 
wrestling. Tiiese five excreiscB were called by the gen- 
eral naiQe, Ui'vTCf&lov, the ^ve games. But some anti- 
quarians put the contest of thajai'din, 'Plipts, or A^w- 
Tuiv, in the place of boxing. 

ApOfioi, running, was in high esteem with the 
Greeks. It was performed in a space of ground called 
Xjadiov, the stadium, and sometimes Aui.6s : its length 
was one hundred and twenty five paces. 

There were four kinds of races: \. SraSiov, one 
hundred and twenty live paces : 2. AluvXog, the space 
of two stadia, the course being twice run over ; 3. Aolt- 
f^og, the spacB of sevea stadia : 4. 'Onlitin, when ths- 
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contenders ran iirined. From these races are derived 
the names given to the runners — ^taSiofSgoftOi, they 
who ran once over the ground ; — AiavXoSgofiot, tliey 
who ran twtet over it ; AoXtx^^SfjOfiOi, they who ran over 
it six or seven times ; 'UjiXtroffQOfioi, ihey who ran over 

The stadium had two boundaries; the first, where 
the course' began, called ' "^tftotg, ^ak^iq, and ' fftuu- 
fir), starting places : the seconJ, where it terminated, 
called TiloSj Tt^/ta, ^po/f/ii;, and Sxya yguftfi^, and 
oxonoi, the end, goal, limit, ultimate mark. 

Many combatants ran at once on the stadium. He 
who endeavoured to come up with his rival, waa said 
jdtoiiuin; he who came up with him, KuTaluft^avttv. 

lie who first reached the goal received a prize, call- 
ed ''ylSi.ov, and Spupilov. It was adjudged and de- 
creed by the presidents of Ihe games, called BQa^tvjal. 

Those prizes were crowns of very little value; of 
olive, pine, parsley &c. 

They who were left behind in the race, and received 
no prize, were said 'TatiQtlv, 'Tazfgrla&ai, Kaialil- 

Horse-races were pertbrmed by single horses called 
JS>'it;r*s ; sod also by two horses, upon one of which 
they rode, and leaped upon the other at the goal. These 
n were called 'Aua^uiui, Races were performed by 
chariots, drawn by one, two, three, four or more horses ; 
hence the words AviariOi, Tt'-d-pimiOi, &c. At first the 
horses were placed in one front, and joined in pairs. 
Afterwards they coupled the two middle horses, which 
for that reason were called Zryiui. 
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Chariots drawn by mules were called '^n^rui. The 
skill or the charioteer consisted in avoiding the Nvaaat, 
goals: if he did not, he overturned hie chariot, whick 
was considered disgraceful. 
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THE DISCUS OE auoiT. 



^I'ffKOSi (Ac quoit, was a sort of round plate, three ot 
four inches thick, heavy, and made of stone, brass or 
iron : it was sometimes called Zolog. It seems to have 
come '^Tia lOL^ Siamip, for Slxiii', to cast, because it 
was launched into the air. 

The disk was launched by the help of a thong, or 
leather-string, called A'almdtoy, wiiich was put through 
a hole in the middle. He who launched it, brought hia 
hand to his breast, then carried it back, and threw the 
quoit into the air with a circular motion. 

To throw the disk was called Alanois yvfii-aSea&ai — 
igKnv Tiipi Haxov-Staxiviiv — Siaxovs ^mifii'—Slaxovs 
PaUfiv — StaxofloXiTv — whence comes the word jltaxo- 
fioXof, the name given to the combatant. 

The victor was he who threw the disk farthest. 

This healthful exercise is said to have been inveiited 
by the Lacedaemonians. 




"^Ifia, leaping, from the \eib" jJUfa^m, was si 
limes performed with the hands empty; and a 
with weights of lead or stone, called '^kiij^fg ; which 
were carried in theii hands, or on their heads and shoul- 
ders. 

The place front whence they leaped was called B«- 
ttjg : that to which they leaped, Ta taHa/tfitfa, from 
axuniui, to dig, because it was marked by digging up 
the earth : whence arose the proverb, IJiS^f vnip ra 
iaitafi[tii'a, to leap beyond the bounds, which was applied 
to an extravagant man. 

The measure, or the rule to be observed in leaping, 
was termed Kaviiv. Hence our English wi»d, canon, 
an ecclesiastical law. 



Hvyfiij, or TlvyfitTt^, was the exercise of boxing. 
The combatant was called I7i!xrijs or Tiiy^tijf oj ; whence 
were formed, Uvttitvfiv, and TuixTakiCttv. The root of 
alt these words is the adverb 77ti|, to jigkt with one^s 
fists. 

At first the combatants used only their fisls ; after- 
wards they used the cestui. This was a thong of the 
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hide of an ok newly killed, which was filled wilh a maaa 
of lea.d, brass, or iron; and which was tied around the 
arm. It waa called jfias, or '/fias ^oitos, because it was 
of the hide of an ox. 

The great art in this contest, was lo elude the blows 
of your adversary, by stooping dexterously, and to avoid 
striking yourself with your own cesltts. 

The aim of the combatants was to strike and disfig- 
ure the faces of their adversaries : whence bruises on 
the face, occasioned by blows, were called 'TnWTTtR. 

He who yielded the victory to his antagonist, ac- 
knowledged his defeat by letting his weary aims fall, or 
by sinking to the ground. 
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JTali}, wrestling, was the oldest of the exercises, and 
was performed in the Xystus, or covered portico ; where 
two naked wrestlers, anointed with oil and rubbed over 
with dust, and folded in one another's arms, endeavour- 
ed to throw each other lo the ground. The word is 
probably derived from Uakknv, to move ; for the wres- 
tler was m continual motion. 

At first, the combatants coDtended only with their 
natural' strength : but Theseus improved this exercise in- 
to an art. 

The phrases, fiXi^itv, itaTt'xnv, KctrajSiiHtfi', avpi- 
fiiv, ^'j^tt'i were applied to this contest. 

He who brought his antagonist thrice to the ground. 



was the victor. Hence l^taSm and ' A-nOTQtaiai, signi- 
fy to conquer; and AziOTQiu^drifat, to he conquered. 

There were two kinds of wrestling; 'O^Qtu ndXij, 
or OQ&onalj}, iu which the combatants were erect, and 
wre&tled on their feet : and ' ^nuxlivo-niXri, in which 
they voluntarily threw themselves down, and contended 
rolling on the ground. 

The conquered acknowledged lib defeat wilh his 
voice, or by holding up his finger; whence Maxtwkov 
avaifhaaSai signifies, to yield the victory ; and j/Jpe 
duxrvKov, confess yott are conquered. 

The Hayx^ttTcov comprised both boxing and wrest- 
ling : from tic;, and xjinrfiF, to conqvrr in any wtiy. 
This exercise was sometimes called JJa^i^ayiov, and the 
combatants Zlufifnixoi- 



OF THE GRECIAN GAMES.— THE OLYMPIC. 

Tub Games of the Greeks were called 'jy^viq. 

There were four public and solemn games in Greece, 
consecrated by religion, and on that account called ' Ay- 
tuws itpo/, ike Sacred Games. They were, ihe Olympic, 
the Pythian, the Nemean, and the Isthmian games, which 
only differed from each oilier by the places in which they 
were celebrated. 

The Olympic games were celebrated in honor of 
Olympian Jupiter, at Olympia, a city of Elis, in the wes- 
tern part of Peioponnesug. From this city they look 
their name. 
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Their origin is attributed to Herculea, one of the 
^Idaei Dactyli. They were celebrated every four years, 
or rather on tlie firat new moon after the summer solstice, 
in the fifth year ; and lasted five days, beginning on the 
eleventh, and ending on the fifteenth of the month. 

The care and management of these games belonged 
sometimes to the Pisaeans ; but commonly to the Eleans. 

There were public officers appointed to conduct the 
games, and to seize tho»e who sliould disturb the cele- 
bration of them. They were called 'uilvrta by the Ele- 
ans, among whom they exercised the same function with 
that of tlie ' Pa^t9ovj(Oh lietors, in the other states of 
Greece : the chief of these was called 'jikvTugxtie. 

At first, women were not allowed to be present at 
these games. But afterwards women even contended lor 
prizes ; and history mentions some who were victorious. 

He who wished to contend in these games, must go 
to the public gymnasium at Eiis ten months before they 
commenced, and there prepare himself by (wnstant ex- 
ercise. The nine first months were spent in easy exer- 
cises ; but during the tenth they went through all that 
were practised at the games. 

Neither any criminal nor any of bis relations were 
allowed to contend in these games. 

The matches were determined by lot in this manner. 
Into a silver vase, called A'ahiig, were put small balla, 

1 These were five brotbem who emigrated from mount Ida, 
in Crete, to Greece. As to the etyraolog-y of Dacf.vli, there are 
various opiuioDS. II is probably from ^UKZvKot, Jingert, as the 
number a{ the broth'PS equailed the numbtr of fingers on the 
band. Wc can readil; conceive, (hat in early ages, when the 
science of number! was in Kb infancy, luch melbods of eantDera- 
tjon wonid be adopted. 
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with letters insciibed upon them, the same letter belong- 
ing to each pair. They who drew the same letter con- 
tended together. If the number of combatants waa un- 
even, he who drew the odd ball contended at last, with 
the conqueror : and was, for that reason, called "EijtSpo^. 

There were likewise mental as well as corporal con- 
tests at these games. The prize of history, poetry and 
eloquence was here disputed. Herodotus recited the 
nine books of his history at these games. 

The prize of the victor in each of these combats was 
a wreath of wild olive, termed A'crtco?, The reward 
was of small value, that the competitors might be stimu- 
lated by a hope of glory, rather than by that of gain. 

The glory of the victors at these games was great and 
immortal. Statues were erected to them at Olympia, 
in a wood consecrated to Jupiter. They were drawn in 
a splendid car in triumphal procession along the Stadium. 

These solemn games drew together all Greece, and 
even foreign nations. Hence they were called Tlav^yv- 



CHAP. VII. 

TDE PVTHIAN GAMES. 

The Pythian games were celebrated in honor of Pyth- 
ian Apollo, at Delphi. Apollo is said to have instituted 
these games after he had overcome the serpent Python. 

At first they were celebrated every nine years ; hence 
the period was denominated '/ivvuiitj^l? ; but afterwards 
they were observed every fifth year, which period was 
calledjfinwiijpi's, fromT>;pf(>',(ooiseroe, andt'iosoyeor. 




Afler these games had been establisheil some time, 
the Amphictyons added Jlates, jivXutdlat, to the contest 
of the lyre. 

In (he contest of the flutes they played the Tlv&ittov 
vo'fiof, the Pythian measure, in memory of Apollo's vic- 
tory over the serpent. It consisted of five parts : 1. ' ^v- 
axpQvati, the preparation to battle; 2. £ft7Uifa, Ike 
^rst es'saif towards it ; 'A. Karctxiktva/io?, the action it- 
self; 4. "Ja/i^oi Kai ^dxrvkat, the iambic and dactylic 
measures, which were insulting sarcasms over the van- 
quished Python ; 5. I^Qiyfiog, the hiss of the dying ser- 
pent. Some make six divisions. 

SomctiniGS they danced to the sound of the lyre, and 
the dance was divided into five parts, termed, 1. IlfTga, 
Ike preparation : 2. Xaraxtievapog, the challenge ; 3. 
'fafi^tMog, the fght; 4. £navditos, the celebration of 
the victory, (from anivStiv, to offer a Ubalion) ; 5. Ka- 
TUj^opivois, the dancing of Apollo after the victory. 

The combats at the Pythian, were the same with 
those at the Olympic games. At the Pythian games 
were likewise prizes lor iniellectual merit. 

The prizes at these games, when musical excelleuce 
was disputed, were gold and silver : they were then termed 
'^yiUvtS apyv^itai. But when the gymnastic exercises 



were added, a crown of laurel v 


as made the prize, a 


branch of palm, or some fmils- 




These games were celebrated 


on the sixth of the Del- 


phic pioDth Btiaiog, which corr 


spouds to the Qa^pi' 


iuov, April, of the Athenians. 





NEMEAN AND 



The Nemean games take their name from Nemea, a 
city and sacred wood of Argolis, in the eastern part of 
Peloponnesns. They were celebrated every three years, 
on the 13th oftlie Corinthian month Tlavtftoi, the Boij- 
6pofiiiav, August, of the Athenians. 

The exerciees were the chariot-races, and the sever- 
al parts of the ni'fTa&ktiv. The presidents were chosen 
from Corinth, Aigos, and Cleonae. 

At these games funeral honors were paid to Ophel- 
tes, called also, Archemdrus : hence they m 
'j4ybivtg iitttaffioi. Hercules is said to have instituted 
them after his victory over the Nemean lion. 

The victors were, at first, crowned with a wreath of 
olive ; afterwards, of parsley. 
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They were at Htiit instituted in honor of Palaeinon 
or Melicertes : but the celebration of ihem was omitted 
for some time. They were renewed and improved by 
Theseus, and dedicated to Neptune. 

The Eleans were the only people in Greece who 
were not admitted to these games, which were also 7J>i- 
iTfjpots/, triennial: the combats at them were of every 
kind, as al the other sacred games. 

The prize was, at first, a crown of pine ; afterwards, 
of parsley ; at length the crown of pine was resumed. 
The presidents were at first Corinthiaus ; afterwards, 
the inhabitants of Sicyon. 

These games were held in great veneration from 
their antiquity, and from the deity to whom they were 
<;onsecratcd. 



E THBATEB, CIRCUS, kc. 



The Theatres and Amphitheatres of the ancient Greeks 
were very raagnificenl. The former were round on one 
side, and terminated, on the other, in a right line : but 
the latter were of an oval shape and made, as it were, two 
theatres joined together. 

These structures were immensely large compared to 
modern theatres, and were calculated to contain not on- 
ly all the citizens of the slate, but strangers also. They 
had no coverings, and plays were performed by daylight 
in the open air. In later times the spectators were pro- 
tected from the heat of the sun by moveable awnings. 
9» 
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■ as THEATRE. CIKCVS. 

The ' Orchestra was a semicircular space in the cen- 
tre of the front of the theatre. Prom this the seate for 
spectators rose, prt^ressirely, to the very summit of the 
building. 

The actora wore masks, on which was painted the 
character of the passion intended to be expressed ; and 
which was so ingeniously constructed, that great addi- 
tional strength was given to the voice; and thus the 
spectators at the greatest distance could hear distinctly. 
The buildings also were artilicially planned to convey 
sound readily and clearly ; though not resembling, yet 
producing the efTcct of our modern whispering galleries. 

The i'K»;f»j occupied all that space between the two 
iiorns of the theatre, over the Orchestra. There were 
machines for raising and lowering different scenes. Tra- 
gic, comic and aaiyric pieces had, each, their diflTcrent 
and appropriate representations. 

' j4»i&K&Q0v was the stage, before the Scene and Or- 
chestra, on which the actors performed their parts. 

The Greek drama differed from the modern, chiefly 
in two Ihiugs, — in the Chorus, — and in each play being 
continuous, i. e. having no divisions into acts and scenes. 

The Chorus seemed sometimes to be introduced to 
tshew the author's lyrical powers, and to announce his 
philosophical tenets. It generally abounded in moral 
instruction, and presented a lively commentary upon the 
events passing before the eyes. But its general object 
was to bring the poet and the audience on the stage to- 
gether, — to relieve the attention of the latter, by weak- 
ening that intense stale of feeling which they must have 
bad in viewing one continuous scene of tragic events. 

1 This woril is derived ojio jov Og^tin&ttt, from dancing, 
the orchestra being the place appropriated to thU exercise. 
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Hence it answered to our interludea, and divisions iota 

But the Athenians were so active and restless a peo- 
ple, that they must have something conlinuaJly to engage 
their ottention. Hence there were no pauses in their 
plays. The action was continuous ; and af^er having 
had their feeUngs intensely excited by the character and 
passion of the actors, and the dcvclopement of ihe plot, 
they were allowed, not to sink into a state of apatliy, but 
to glide upon something of a calmer nature, still connect- 
ed with the play. 

TuE Circus, '/njroJpo^ofii wa§ devoted to horse and 
chariot-racing, which were similar to those described in 
the chapter upon the Olympic games. Besides these 
races, various kinds of dancing were introduced. The 
first was called 'Efifitlttu, for the tragic scene ; the 
second, A'dprfuf, for the comic scene ; the third £!»ivvti, 
for the satyr ic. 

/uot vueie jugglers, that entertained the people witli 
tricks of legerdemain. Sope-daneers, £^otvafiiiat, were 
also patronized. 




PART VI. 



MANNER OF COMPUTING TIME. 

As, in the description of the festivala, and sacred 
games of the Greeks, we have had occasion to disiitiguiah 
months and days, it will be proper now, to explain their 
manner of dividing lime. 

It was divided into years, months, and days. 

The ancient Athenians began their year after the 
winter solstice ; but afterwards, with the first new moon 
after the summer solstice. 

Their year consisted of twelve months, divided agree- 
ably to the course of the moon, and consisting of thirty 
and twenty nine days alternately ; ihe months of thirty 
days always preceding those of twenty nine. The for- 
mer were called THijptis, full; and Aataff&tvoi, as 
ending on the tmtJt day. The latter, KoiXot, hullow, de- 
ficient I and ' EvaifiQivoi, from their ending on the ninth 
dajf. 



The first month of their year corresponded with the 
latter half of our month of June, and the former half of 
July. 

These are the namea of the months. 

1. ' Eyutton^aiiav, June, bo called from the great 
number of hecatamhs which were then Bacrificed. 

2. MiiayiiTiumy, Jttlif, (from fifta and yiltvmv, 
from one neighbourhood to another), so ca.iled from the 
sacrifices which were then offered to Apollo Mttayih- 
viog, because on this month the inhabitants of Mellte 
left their island, and removed lo Attica. 

3. BoriSffoniiov, August, so called from the festival 
Botj^gofiiti, which see. 

4. Macftunniptiov, September, so called from Jupi- 
ter JUai/iatniie, tempestuous, or the god of winds ; be- 
cause in this month the weather was changeable and 
boisterous. 

5. Tlvcaifipiimi, October, (compounded of Ttvai-ci and 
i'xptcv, to boil puke), so called, because on this month, 
after the fruits of the earth were gathered, feasts of boil- 
ed pulse were served up. Some think that it owes its 
etymology to the circumstance of Theseus, on his return 
from Crete, offering vows to Apollo, and feasting with 
his crew, upon boiled pulse, this being all the provision 
left after the voyage. We can readily conceive of a 
month taking its name from an event considered, in 
those tiroes, so auspicious. 

6. 'jiv&tatTjQuov, November, so termed because '^v- 
&iuii attQtl TTiv yrjv, it deprives the earth of itsjlomers. 

7. HitOfidfmv, December, in which month sacrifices 
were offered up to TloatiSmv, Neptune, as if it were call- 
ed Neptune's month. 

8. ruptiliiav, Jaimary, (from yafioi, marriages), a 



monlh sa.cred to Juno J'a/iqilioi;, the goddess of mar- 
riage. 

9. 'Eiaqripohmv, February, (from ikuifog, a deer; 
and ^likknv, to strike or teound), deer-hunting month. 

10. MovfV)^uuv, March, in which sacrifices were of- 
fered to Diana, surnamed Movvvilu, from the harbour 
of this name, in which she had a temjile. 

11. SagytiXLtav April, (from fH^jHV, to learm^ and y^, 
the earth), aa io this month sacrifices were offered for 
the ripening of the earth's fruits. 

13. £xiQO(fO{iliav, May, (from ox/jib and tfi'ptiy, to 
carry umbrellas). Id tlic procession of the festival of 
this name, celebrated in this month, these shades were 
carried by a privileged order of priests. 

In most of these montlis cognominaJ festivals were 
celebrated, from whicli, generally, the names of the monthij 

Each month was divided into t^la SexvfifQct, three 
decades : the first was called fttjvog ig^ofiivov, or iortt- 
fit'vov, the deeade of the beginning ; the second, fitivot [ii- 
aovnog, the decade of the middle; the third, fiijvos tf&i- 
voi-Tog, navofiifov, or Xr/yovros, the decade of the end. 

The tirflt day of the first decade was termed vfO(tr,vltt ; 
the second, Stviipu iaiafiinov ; the third, ip/nj loiaftt- 
vov, and so on to the dinaTTj lartcftiyov, Ike tenth day. 

The first day of the second, which was the eleventh 
of the month, was called npiuTi; ^tattvvzoq, or npwn; 
i-ai dixw ; the second divTiftu ptaovvTos^ or i(*i;rt'(<a iTit 
dixit, and so to the iiKiig, twentieth, the last day of the 
second decade. 

The first day of the third decade was called jtptuijj 
in lixaSt; the second, Siviipa iji tixadi. The last day 
of the month was called by Solon i'c?j jtai via, the old 
and new, as one part of the day belonged to the old, and 
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the other to the new moon. But after the time of De- 
metrina Poliorcetes, il was termed, from hia name, ^/fj- 
fttlTplag. 

They likewise counted their daya by inversion : the 
first of the last decade was called qOlyoi^og ifttatt] ; the 
second, <p&ivoinog tvvazri ; the third q^iVowOff oyiorj. 



Every reader of the claasicsoughtto have a knowledge 
of the era to which all dates are referred, and how to caJ- 
culate the correspondence he een tl a and ou o vn. 

The Olvmpic eu* was ha o v.h ch al! da es were 
referred. An Olympiad wa ape od of fou years, at 
the end of which, or on tl e hrs mon h of the fif h year, 
the Olympic games were celeb a cd CI o olog sts are 
agreed in reckoning downwa d fom he yea when 
Coroebua won in the foot race, 776 B. C. ; and in call- 
ing that the first year of the first Olympiad. The first 
year of the second Olympiad was therefore on the fifth 
year after their commencement ; the first of the third, 
on the ninth ; the first of the fourth, on the thirteenth ; 
or after the completion of tieelvc years, and bo on. To 
ascertain, therefore, what year of the Christian era cor- 
responds to any given Olympiad, multiply the number of 
the preceding Olympiad by four, and add to the product 
the year of the given Olympiad, minus one : then subtract 
this result from 770, and you will have the corresponding 
jear of our era. 



C ^. OL 43. 4. giTca, lo find the coincicJing year 
ow en. 



-, CM. -13. -1. twrmpoDds to 605 B. C. 
Or. wtel b ^e n«M thing, moltipl; the given Olym- 
iad b^ 4, aad add the jear of ibe Olfrnpiad to the pro- 
id : ihm Oke this sum from 776, and add 5 to the 
The B*me eumj^ being given : 



Tbcrefaie, a« aboie, 605 B. C. correspoDds to Ol. 43. 4. 

Thn will ^ipear plsiner b; gaing back to the first 
nijimiiilii On the first year of the second Olympiad, 
QwigmmtfuB Olfmpiad,\ii»L is, favi jears. had beeo com- 
{deted. So on the second jear of the filih Olympiad, 
ooly/Mtr Olympiads and ome gear bad been completed ; 
that is, seveoieen years : which number we should take 
boat 776, to find the corresponding year of the christian 
eis. Whereas, Ol. 5. 2. being given, to find the corres- 
ponding year in oar ^~i were we to multiply 5 by 4, and 
add '2 (o the product, the result would be 22. This 
aubtracled from 776, would place any event which hap- 
pened on that year, five years later than it ought. 

So in reckoning from our era, to the Olympic, the 
reverse of Ibis rule holds good. After subtracting the 
given year from 776, and dividing the remainder by 4, 
add one for the catrent Olympiad, and ore for the cur- 
rent year of it- E. g. What year of the Olympic eta, 
corresponds to 334 B. C. t 

Fmn m diiids 4)443 



PART VII. 



NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE GREEKS. 



CHAP. I. 

OF BHIFB:--THEIR DIFFERENT KIND& 

■ 

The first ships were built without any art, and were 
goderally nothing more than the trunks of trees, hollow- 
ed out, called Hkola fiovo^vKa, from their consisting on- 
ly 6f one piece of timber ; or JSkaqpi}, from oxamiad'a^, 
because they were made by hollowing a Uee, From this 
word our English word skiff is derived. 

Merchant-vessels were called 'OXxadfg, Oogn^yol, 
and mora. They were very broad and round at the 
hou), or fore part of the ship, and of very broad bottoms, 
that they might conUdn a great quantity of provisions 
and merchandise. 

Ships of war, on the contrary, were called Mangal, 

because they were longer than the others, narrow, and 

of a sharp bow, that they might sail the better. T%ey 

were also properly called iViJ*^. 

10 



110 OF BBIPB. 

Ships of passage received their names from what they 
carried. Those which transported men, were called by 
the general names of Tlo^iu and 'Knifiadig ; those which 
carried armed mea, 'Ouluayoiyai and J^zpatituTidig, &c. 

Merc li ant-men were governed with sails ; but ships 
of war with oars. Those of three banks of oars were 
called iV^iSTjiijpf (5; those of four, Tirjj^pitS; those of 
five, UevttiQftQ, trireme, guadriremc, and quinguireme gaJ- 
lies. In early times the long ships had but one bank of 
oara, and were termed Movvfiai, and Kii.tnfS from the 
name of a single horse. 



PARTS OF THE snip, ASD ITS APPEETENANCES. 

The principal parts of a ship were three, viz : tlit bo- 
dy, or middle nf the ship, (called by sailors, midships), 
termed Mta6fioti.o? ; the head, prow, or Sow, TTpoipo, ^*'- 
iiujiOK, and ifi^okog ; the stern, npiiftvu ; which was 
also called ov^a, the tail. 

TJjo'iHtf or £i(lpt] was the keel. 

Aojue'S, were the ribs, or the planks rising upwards 
in curved lines from the keel on each side of it : they 
were also called ' F.yyiolKia. 

' EvttQQvflai were boards nailed upon these libs, 
probably what we call the sheathing. 

nXivQui were tht sides of the ship. 

0al>iiS was what we call the limbers, next to the 
keel, which contained the bilge-water that was conveyed 
away by the ' AvtUu, or pump. 



A'o/ii) T^s VJjos. itvios, or yaot^u waa (Ac AoW, or 
the large space for freight and provisions, between the 
limbers and the lower deck. 

The deck was called KaTaaTpai/ia. 

'JSnonlSfs were pieces of wood jutting out from each 
side of the ship's head, to guard it from the beaks of the 
enemy. 

The parts of the vessel under water were called "T- 
fdilR ; those above, "£gi(;i«. 

Xijiriaxog, (from XV"' "• goose), was the figure of a 
goose upon the prow. 

KOQiavldig and 
which the extremilie 
ally upon the head : 
the stern. 

UaQaatj/iov waf 
were painted^ fixed 
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e decorated. 



gem 



ifie fiag, on which various figures 

I the prow, by which ahips were dis- 

by names. 



tinguished one from another, as they now a 
painted on their sterns. 

'ESoiha, oiXfiuta, ivytt, were tlie seats or hanks of 
the rowers. The lowest bank was called SuXunoe, and 
those who lahored at it, &ui.ufitoi ; the middle, Zvyov, 
and the men ZvylTui ; the highest, Bfiitvog, and the men. 

The terms and expressions, relative to oars and row- 
era are, 'E^iTfiol, and JCoinai, oars ; 7'ris x&lnijs tntltt- 
pia9ai, to handle the oar ; A'olni;? 6if&tt^[iol, or t^^^r- 
r«, the holes 01 eyelets ; 'rpo-nog and zpoTtiai^p, the fast- 
ening, or leathern thong with which the oar waa boond 
lo the ^xal/tog, a round piece of wood upon which the 
rowers rested the oar ; Tponova&at, to fasten the oar ; 
"jioxntfia, a skin, the lining of the eyelet ; Eptaativ, 
igeiSi(v, IkttivHv, to ply the aars : ^x^^"* '" ^^^ '^'^ 
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oar ; Aittomiav ilitnv, to utork a pair of oars ; Ofiop- 
^olifiv, to assist a rotcer ; MtJUUQOnoiiiiv, to pull in 
vain ; Th^aoi, the broadpart of the oar. 

IlriSaliov, the rudder, by which the veBael was steer- 
ed ; the parts of which were O'iai, the handle ; 0Sn'p, 
the middle, or the place where it began to widen ; J7r«- 
QVYtaii,the belly, 01 the flat part; j4v)^>ii', the part on 
which the pilot sat; An^a^, the round part, from the 
handle to the belly. We must recollect that their rud- 
ders were not like ours; but were simply broad oars, 
which they used somewhat as the Indians do their pad- 
dles. 

The beak of the ship was termed 'Eii^aXov. 

The anchor, "j4y»v^a, f iji'IJ ; to weigh anchor, or take 
itup, 'Avaon^v or a'i^uv ayHvpan ; tocast anchor, BakXtiv 
iyttvgav. Every ship had several anchors, the largest of 
which, termed V^pa, was never used except in extreme 
danger ; hence Baklitv Syxvgav lepuvj was proverbially 
applied to those who were forced to their last refuge. 
Anchors were usually large stones. 

' £fifia, ^ifit'hos, aoifuUafitii, was the baliasl, wbiah 
was usually sand. 

lioitii, the lead, with which they sounded. 
KovTol were long poles, for sounding, or pushing the 
vessel along : 'Ano^tt&Qai, passage-planks, which con- 
nected the vessel to the shore ; 'jivtUov, was a bucket 
to draw water. 

The ships were covered with pitch to secure the wood 
from the water : hence ships were fretiuenlly called Mi~ 
Xttti-m, black. 



MASre, BPARB, ASD RIGGING OF SHlPa. 

The mast wast termed '/aiog. To sel llie mast, 'Op- 
■Bova&ai; for when tliey lanileil, the maat was taken 
down, and pQi into a case, called Voro^oxii- 

The partBof the mast were /Iw'pvc, the heel, or fool; 
T^apiko?, the middle, to which the sail was affixed ; 
iuQX'joioff t/ie top, or truck by which the ropes were 
tarnei). 

MiaoSiiii was the hole in the middle of the ship in 
which the mast was placed ; called by ua, the shoe. 

itgalai, xiQwca, the yards, were cross-pieces of tim- 
ber fixed ujxin the mast, to which tlie saila were tied, that 
they might be spread to the wind. 

leiia, uHiivut, },o.iif>], u^fitiia, were the sails, of 
which there were different kinds, ^o^wi-, the fare- 
sail, or sprit-sail ; ' Enidt/oyos, themiezenrsail, larger than 
the fore-sail ; '^xurtov, the main-sail, which was the lar- 
gest ; 'jifiii^Oiv, the top~sail, above the main-sail, and a 
continuation of it. 

Sails were made of linen. The following expressionB 
were applied them. SziXXfiy uOovrjv, to lower sail; Su- 
oiiXleiv laiiu, to furl, or lake in sail; '^koiJy laiia, to 
spread sail. 

The ropes of the ship were called by the general name 
of "Onka ; Ihoagh this word generally included all the rig- 
ging. The words ^^otvi'a, and Aaloi, likewise mean 

The particular names of the ropes were, 'Enlzovoi, 
those ropes which confiaed the main-sail to the mast ; 
10* 
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IloSfi, the main sheets, which served to haul and veer 
the sail, as occasion required ; TlgonoSti, were small 
cords or dete-lines, which served to raise the sbjIs, when 
they were to be furled. 

Mmoii^lixi were stays, by which the mast was erect- 
ed or let down. 

II(i6iovot, back stays, which, passing through a pul- 
ley at the lop of the maal, were tied on one side to the 
Itead, and on the other to the stern, to keep the masl steady. 

Tlila/tuTu were cables, attached lo the anchors ; some- 
limes called A'apdoi. 

J't:ftaTa, were ropes with which the ships were low- 
ed, now called kaisers. 

nfloftttta, anoffca, inlyna, Ti^vfiv>}tJia, were cords 
by which ships were tied to the shore. 



NAVAL OFFICERR 

The officers were of two classes ; those who com- 
manded the sailors, and those who commanded the sol- 

Those who had charge of the sailors had the titles of 
'jipX^tn'^fQuiirrig, the admiral; Avjiipv^tTjg, the master 
or pilot, (hence the art of navigation is called Xv^ipvr/tt- 
xjj if'xyv)' 77(*iop*i'S, or nguigazris, the boatswain, or un- 
der-pilot ; Atkevmi^s, the purser or mate, wlio distribut- 
ed the food to the crew ; T^jfjfiKiviii?, the musician ; Al- 
ojiot, or vttvifvlaiu?, quarter-masters, or ship-guards; 
IblxfffXoh carpenters, who had charge of the aides of 
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the ship; 7k[^/(i;, nearly the aame as AiXtuai^i; '£n- 
^[afffiJi, the cook; jlayiait'iQ, the clerk. 

Those who commaDded the mariners, or soldiers, were 
called, ^itJiKpjjos, the admiral ; also called jYui'dji/os, 
and ^rpaitjyov; '£iit<rroXtvg, vice-admirtd,ot coraiaand- 
er in chief under the admiral ; Tpi^pop/oe, captain of a 
trireme galley. 






The ships were furnished with the three following 
sorts of men. 

'Bgf'itti, A'oiTjijiaTai, rowers, also called TRr/^tifitt- 
Ttc ; when ships had several banks, those in the nppisr 
tier were called 6^ai/7icic; those in the middle, ZryiTUi; 
those in the lower, fiaia/UTUt. They who sat on the 
benches near the prow were called JJgoxatnot, and they 
who were near the stern 'Entttomoi.. 

Nuviai, mariners, were not employed in rowing ; but 
each had his particular duties. Sorne bad the care of 
the sails, '^i/itivioral ; others went aloft, Jl^oii-o^aiai. 
The Aliaonavttu, were the attendants on the other sea- 

The soldiers who served at sea, were called 'Entpu- 
Tai, '((Jio cou tnt^aUnf.from ascending the ships, or the 
hatches where they fonght. 

Comrnon seamen were allowed a drachm a day : and 
they who manned the sacred vessel, called Ilu^wloi, 
three oboli, equal to about sis cents. 
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CHAP. VI. 

NAVAL ARMAMENT AND ENGAGEMENTS. 

The soldiers at sea were generally armed in the same 
manner as those on land. But the former had some 
warlike instruments which the latter had not. 

jdo^aia vavfjiaxa were spears of an unusual length. 

Aginavovy was an instrument of iron, crooked like a 
sickle, and fixed to the end of a long pole. With this 
they cut the rigging of the enemy. 

Kigalai were engines to cast stones. 

Xftg aidfjgSj was a grappling iron. 

In clearing their ships for action, the Greeks disbur- 
dened them of every thing not necessary for the fight, 
took down their sails, lowered their masts, &«c. 

The order of battle was usually in the form of a cir- 
cle, to arrange) the ships in which manner, was called 
Xvxkov rdttHv. . » 

Before the battle each party invoked the aid of the 
gods by prayers and sacrifices. 

The admiral's galley gave the signal for battle, by 
hanging out a gilded shield, or a red garment ; and then 
opened the engagement. , . 



CHAP. VII. 

voyages, harbours, etc. 



When the admiral gave the signal to put to sea, the 
mariners hauled the ships into the water ; and when they 
entered into a harbour, they drew the ships up upon 
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land, by levers or rollers of wood, called 0aXayy€g, 

Before they embarked prayers and sacrifices were of- 
fered up to the gods, particularly to Neptune. 

When they had landed safely, they offered a sacrifice 
to Jupiter ' ^nopaxriQiog, because he enabled them ino- 
^aivHv in t£v vfjoSvy to leave the ships. 

Harbours were either natural, such as the mouths of 
rivers, or a creek of the sea under some high promonto- 
ry : or artificial, which were huge mounds of earth, 
thrown up in the form of a semicircle, and extended in- 
to the sea. These were called Xtikal, piersy (from their 
resemblance to the claws of crabs), or *A%taL 

Mv%6g was the innermost part of the harbour, near- 
est the shore, and most secure from storms. 




PART VIII. 



MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE GREEKS. 



LEVIES, P. 



F THE SOLDIERB. 



The Grecian. armies were composed of free c 

The military age was from eighteeu to sixty : though 
at Atbeus no man above forty was obliged to serve, ex- 
cept in times of great danger. 

Old men, citizens of a. weak constitution, farmers 
of the public revenue, and slaves were exempt from mili- 
tary duty. 

When they were eighteen years of age, they were 
obliged to enroll themselves for war ; their names were 
inscribed in the public regisiers. Hence the levy was 
called Kaxaygatfij, naruloyog ; and to make a fcvt/, Ku- 
taXiyitv, atQaioXoyfiv, xaxttyfittfiiiv, and maruloyov or 
KUtayQUffriv ■nou'iaSai. 
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When the yoaiig soldier was enrolled, he took Ihe 
military oath. The state furnished him with his buck- 
ler anil pike. 

The new levies were stationed around Athens, to de- 
fend it against incursions : hence they were called Ht- 



No citizen could refuse to serve ; for unless a man 
bore ariDis for the state, he lost his right of sutTrage, and 
the other privileges of a citizen. 

A deserter was branded with marhi on his hands, 
termed 2ziyitarti. 

Itt ancient limes every soldier served at his own ex- 
pense. The Carians were the first who served in Greece 
for pay, which was esteemed infamous ; bence Ka^mol 
and KaQtpoiQQi were proverbial epithets for cowards and 

But afterwards Pericles inlrodoced, among the Athe- 
nians, the custom of serving for pay. 

The foot, at first, had two oboli a day ; afterwards, 
four: hence Tnpot^oiov ^iog, was a proverbial expression 
for a soldier's life ; and TfT-^m^oUCtii; for serving in 



The pay of the horseniei 
A drachm a day. 



termed ATftiKOrwoi?, 



DirPERENT BORTS OF SOLDIHR?. I'jl 

mouB horsemen of all Greece. The Lapithan were the 
first who thought of mouuting a horse. Men on liorse* 
back, berore people were accustomed to the sight, wer« 
deemed prodigies, und gave riee to the iattles of Ceataura, 
Among the Atheaiaiia no person vrae admitted into the 
cavalry, without having previously obtained the consent 
of the Ain(ipj;of, general of the horse, the ^vkufjYOti 
prefects of the tribes., and the senate of five hundred. 

Two ttualificationa were necessary for one to enter 
the cavalry, — fortune and strength. Hia horse must be 
well broken, bold, mettlesome, and tradable. If not, he ( 

was rejected. Trial was made of him at the sound of a I 

hell, Ki!iSo>ii; hence ^(uJmi'i'Cfti' signilies (« iry, . 

Horses worn out with service were marked on the I 

jaw with a mark caJled Tqoxos, being the figure of a I 

wheel; sometimes the mark was called Tfiuisiimu/ii ; 
hence EniGaXXeii' tQvrsl-niiiov signifies to excuse. , 

The horsemen bad titles relative to their different ar- 
mour. They were distinguished into 'A'arwq; parrot, 
and Ml] iiuT»q:Q(t»tot, heavy and light armed. 

They both received the appellations of jJopatoq:6(iot, 
aovtoif'Opoi; ttxpopoitorai, hmOTO^oTai, and -:4fi<fiiniot, 
who had two horses which they rode by turns, and Aifiu- 
•fui, who wore heavier armour than the common horse- 
men, that they might fight either on horseback or on fool. J 

But the KcnaifQaHTVf. were not only fortified with 1 

armour themselves, but their horses were covered with 
solid plates of brass, which, from the parts defended by 4 

' From xnra, and qipaomtv la fiTiify, to guard. Ktna, 
in composition, often Bug-menta the iignificBtion i henw this 
word means, Ihdit co7npUlety deftndtd, i. e. hortti and all. 



D ARMS. 



them, were called ^npofintanlditi, VopoJcia, Ttapijia, 
^ngoatfQViSia, naQa-ai.itiQiSta, na^afitj^li'ia, napaKvtiftl- 
Sla, oipoifiaTtt. 

They were also capariaoneii with various orDaments, 
and lapeatry, and also with rich collars and trappings, 
called (Diilaga. 



The Armour, or defensive weapons of the Greeks 
were generally made of brass ; sometimes of tin and oth- 
er metals, and even of skins. The following are the 
principal parts. 

1. nf(ttiiKfakatu, the helmet, which guarded the 
head, termed also Apavos, xo^vg, ttwf'ti, was sometimes 
made of brass, but commonly of the hide of certain ani- 
mals; whence are derived the following appellations, ^f- 
ovTtri, of lion's skin ; Tav^da, of bull's hide ; ^lyiii}, of 
goat's skin; AkonnKtr^, of fox's skin; Kvvtri, of dog's 
skin ; &c. These skins were always worn with the hair 
upon ihem, to make them appear more frightful. 

The helmet had a thong, called 'Oifvi, by which it 
was tied around ihe neck. 

2 UpOfiiTOi-nlSiti, (cotnp. of rt()6, btfore, and ftiroinov, the 
forehtad), wi:re hcad-jila/ei. 

3 Hagwrta, (from ovg^ Ihe ear"), were tar-coiieritigi. 

' IlQOortQvldioi, (from <ni^vov, the breail) were brtail- 
plalt! .- and bo of the other words. Si^oifima wai llic hameit 
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The helmet was mounted with a crest, called ttiiikog, 
and ylotfOQ. It was commonly made of leathers, or of the 
bair of horses' tails of manes ; hence called yi6q.0Q limio- 
XahiiQ^ Sf-c. When there were three crests it was call- 
ed T^vqdXnoi. 

3. SbiQul, the cuirass, or breast-plate, was a piece of 
armour to guard the breast, and was fastened to another 
piece which guarded the back. It was made cither of 
linen, of brass, or of leather and brass. 

The brazen cuirass was a straight plate, and was call- 
ed Giiipa^ oiaSfog, or aracos. 

The cuirass of leather and brass was made in the fol- 
lowing manner. They affiited to the leather the brass in i 
the form of rings, like a chain, and then it was called 
Biopa^ ukufjiSeiTog, from alvais, a cliain ; sometimes the ' 
rings resembled scales ; the cuirass was then termed 
^sniSbitoi, and qokiSmtiq, 

3. ZojoTjjp, ftcJi/t) or f'ru^K, the girdle, which sur- 
rounded the rest of the armour. It was considered bo i 
essential, that Ziavvva-d^ai signilied to put on tkt armour. 

4. RvtjfilSig were greaves, of brass or other metal, to I 
defend the legs. The sides were closed with clasps. ' 

5. jiamg, the buckler, was of wood, or rushes, but I 
commonly of hides, which were of several folds, and 

covered with brass. J 

The parts of the buckler were I.'^vtvS, irvg, -nipi- ' 

<pf'^fict, xuxAos, the utmost rtmnd or circumference of the 
buckler. 2. O/nftikog, the has.i, a prominent part in the " 

middle. 3. Ttkafiiav, a thong- of leather by which it was 
hung on the shoulder. 4. TJo^nai, a ring, by which it 
was held. In later limes, a handle, "Oxavov, was sub- 
stituted for the ring. The ' j4<snlg was generally round. 
On their bucklers were often represented birds and 
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quadru^ieds, lions, for instance, and eagles ; and even 
ibeir goda, the son, the moon, &c. 

AfoBt of the ancient bucklers were large enougli to 
ooTer the whole body ; hence come the epithets Afdgo~ 
ft^xrig ; of tke size of a man, from firi*os, slature : Jflo- 
^tjffMif?, the same meaning, from ijftnTlg and noiie] 
stretched to the feet. 

The figure of the bucklers called '^aniSeg, was 
round ; hence ihey were called '.-/ojiMfe (vxu*ioh TFat- 
tots itsai, every aay equal. The form of the buckler 
termed Bv^iog, waa oblong. 

Aamtfiov waa a very light buckler, hence called 
nttffim. niXrtj, WBB a Email buckler in the form of a 
balf-moon. 

The Arms, or offensioe veepans o( the Greeks, maj 
be dirided into two kinds, those used in coraraon battles, 
and those used in sieges. 

The common ofTeneive wcaptms nf war were, 

1. "£jc/ofi and Aqqv, tkepike andlaiKt, which werA 
commonly of ash, fttklu : tlie point, uixn*l, was of metal ; 
so was the other end, which they used to stick into the 
ground. There were two kinds of spears ; one used in 
close light, called 'O^fKtop, long : the tatter used at a 
distance, called TIuXjov, the name given to ail missive 
weapons, from nMil^f(v, to throa. 

2. Z'fos, the sword, was hung in a kind of sash, 
around the shoulders. T,'ie scabbard was termed Xo),t0S' 

3. 'jJii'vtj, Ilfkfiivg, the hatth or pole axe, was some- 
times used in battle. 

4. Ta^oy, the bom, was said to ha»e been invented by 
Apollo; hence his epithets 7b^oqo^og,'Exti^6kog,&,c. 
It was generally of wood : its strjjig, JVti'iiov, was of 
horse-hair, and beiice called i'lmtioj'' Anciently, it wa? 



leather. The ends of the bow, lo which the strings were 
tied, were called Kogmi/m, and were usually gilt. 

The arrmcs, ■ ihi, iiiaiul. iol, were of light wood, 
pointed with iron, and winged with feathera to make their 
flight more rapid. 

5. 'jixiivrtoi', the javelin. There were several sorts 
oftltia weapon, 'Taaog, yfioaifos, uiyavf'a. Some were 
thrown wiih a thong, called ' jJyituXit. The javelins of 
this sort were termed Al/aaytti/Xti. 

6. ^tffi'dovti, the sling, was of an ova! shape, and 
gradually terminated on each aide, wilh two tijoiigs. It 
was commonly made of woollen cloth ; and wilh it were 
thrown arrowa, stones, and pieces of lead. It was a 
weapon of great power. 

sieges were called by the an- 
they were aflerwards termed 



T/iE machines used 
cient Greeks Mayyai 

The oldest machines were Jiki/iaxeg, scoting-la^ers. 

A'giog, tht battering ram, was of wood, of 1(10 or 120 
feet long, with an iron head, resembling a ram's, called 
Ktifiikri, or 'Efipok-ii. It was used to batter down ivalls. 

'£>.inohg, was a machine of an enormous size, shap- 
ed someivhat like the ram. It contained other machines, 
from which stones and other missive weapons were cast. 

XtXafTi, the tortoise, a machine which covered the 
soldiers from the weapons of the enemy, as the tortoise 
id defended by its shell. 

Xvifiu was a touuhI, raised higher than the walla of 
the besieged, the sides of which were of slone. 

IlvQyat, were moveable towers of wood, built upon 
the mount, which were drawn upon wheels. Their tops 
ivere covered with hides. 

ii'(jjja were osier-kardles which the soldiers held 
ofer their heads. 




KajaTif'hat, called also, 'Oiifeitig and BtXnaraaHg, 
were machines rrom which arrows were ttirown ; though 
the arrows themselves are soraetinieB called, KaraniK- 



Ai&o^oXqi, -lUTQoPoloi, dqccri^ia agyava, and jua}'- 
yavfttii Oiiyava, were machines for shooting stones. 
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Is early ages the armies were led to battle by the 
kings. In some cases the kings nominated a UoKt/tap- 
voe, general, who served under them. 

But when the supreme power at Athena, was in the 
hands of the people, each tribe chose a commander, call- 
ed Si^atJiyog. As there were ten tribes, there were 
ten Sr^icTtiyot. Their power was equaJ, and each had 
the command, in rotation, a day. An eleventh, called 
HoXifia^XOi, was added : and if, in a council of war, 
there were conflicting opinions as to the expediency of 
any measure, his vote, added to either of the parlies, de- 
cided the dispute. To him belonged the command of 
the left wing of the army. 

There were also ten TuEiupjjof, who were next in 
rank to the ^rpartiyol. They had the care of marshal- 
ling the army before the baltle, of fixing the place ofen- 
campment, and the route of the march. They also had 
power to cashier a soldier for any great misdemeanor. 

"Shs ^rputtijioi and the Ta^iapx"* were the princi- 
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pal officers of the infantry. The "vj(7iap;[(»( and the 0v- 
lapX"' ^'^■'s ^^ the head of the carajry. 

There were two " inntiQxoi, and ten Uiukct^^oi. The 
former commanded all the cavalry ; the lalter, that of 
each tribe, and were therefore subject to the ' J-njiagx^h 
as the Taiiu(i}iot were to the 2Tffatr,yoi. 

There were other subaltern officers, who took their 
names from the number, or the squadron of men they 
commanded: A(ii'a(jj;o», '^xnrdirBpj'O*, /J^mjxontep- 
Xoi, Aoyoyol, Afxadaffxoi &-c. These were the officers 
in the Athenian army. 

In the Lacedaemonian array the supreme command 
was vested in one person, the king, who was usually at- 
tended by the Ephori : The general had a body-guard of 
three hundred valiant Spartans, called 'Jnn^tg, horse- 
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8 OF THE ABMY. 



Thk whole army, foot and horse, ' 






The van Mtjomov, TftJOtioQ fi'/off. The flanks, ot 
the wings, A'tijaiu. The rtar, 0ijijti,at' Eisxarag ^iiyos, 

TJffmui;. or Trtvrag. was a band otflve soldiers ; and 
its leader was called fTfftna3a(fj^ost Ai»ttS,o^ten: and 
its leader zlfnaSag^og &c. 

Aoyos consisted of Iwenty-four or five, sometimes 
of twenty-six soldiers. 

^vX},o^toitCi was a conjunction of several Ao^ot. 
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1% DIVISIONS AND FORMS OF THE ARMY. 

- — * 

7lr|e?, or ' ExaTOVTu()yia, was a body of an hundred, 
or one hundred and twenty men. 

0dkay^, was an appellation sometimes given to a 
party of 28 men, and sometimes to one of 8000. But it 
was generally applied to the whole army drawn up in 
order of battle. Mtinog q^uXayyog was the length of the 
army, its extension from wing to wing : Bu&og q^dXay- 
yog was its depth, or its extension from van to rear. 

** EfA^oXovi the.wedge^ was the army drawn up in the 
/ form of the letter A^ the more easily to pierce the ranks 

of the enemy. 

KoiXffiPoXov, the shears, was in the form of the letter 
V, and designed to receive the attack of the wedge ; 
thus, ^. 

nXivd-iov was the army drawn up in the form of a 
brick. 

Uvgyog, was the brick inverted, with the small end 
towards the enemy. 

nXaiGiov, was an army marshalled into an oblong fig- 
ure, approaching nearer to a circle than to a quadrangle. 

The wheelings of the soldiers were termed KXiaeig : 
KXiaig inl doQv, wheeling to the right; in uanldaj to the 
left J for their bucklers were in their left, as their spears 
were in their right hands. 

MsiapoXti, was an evolution by which the rear mov- 
ed to the place of the van, and the van to that of the 
rear. The two parts of this evolution were distinguish- 
t ed by two expressions, MetapoXri in ovgdv, the wheel- 

ing to the rightj and marching from van to rear ; and 
MixapoX^ an ovQug, the wheeling to left, and marching 
from rear to van. 



MANNER OP DECLARING WAR. 

BeFORE the OreekB engaged in war, they demanded 
reparation for injuries, hy amlfossadvrs, called Hffto^tig. 

Heralds, Kij^vxn, were then sent to order the ene- 
my to prepare for invasion. 

They never engaged in war without the ad»ice of the 
gods, and consulting the aooihsayera. The oracles were 
enriched with presents — sacrifices offered — and large 
TOWS made, to be paid in case of success. 

ETOryomenwasob3ervedt>efore marching: an eclipse 
of the moon would delay an eaterprise. 

The Lacedaemooians would never march before a 
foil moon. 
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BATTLES, srCNALS AND STANDARDS. 



The soldiers, before engagement, always took some 
refreshment. The commander then drew his troops up 
in order for battle, and harangued them. 

The signals were divided into £vfipoia and 2i]fieia. 

.Sijuf^o^u were of two kinds ; 1. 0<avt»6v, pronounced 
hy the mouth, called £vii&rift«, which was a kind of mar- 
tial shout, given by the general to the other officers, and 
by them spread through the whole umy : 2. 'Orator, 
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visible to the eye, called riapaaCviltifa, which was n sign 
made by ihe head, a clapping of liands, pointing a spear 
to the ground 6lc. 

i:r,iit^u were ensigns otjlags -■ the elevation of which 
was a sign to begin the battle, and the depression, to de- 
sist from it. £tifitlov was likewise a coat of arras, war- 
ing upon the top of a pike. 

The ancient Greeks, also, fur a signal, made use of 
fire, or torches, which were thrown from the two armies. 
Those who threw them were called Tlupqopoi. 

For this purpose they afterwards used sAeSs, Ao;[(lo*, 
but generally trumpets ^ukniyyfg. 

Some states of Greece used other instruments. The 
Arcadians used the .£)!p(^^, oi jiipe: the Sicilians, the 
Urjxrls, lute: the Cretans, the ^vXoi, fiates. 

The shout of ihe soldiers, at the first onset, was term- 
ed ' Alai.uyiias. The custom of shouting was so com- 
mon, that Homer uses the words tjiiikouis, ui'Tti, and j5ot; 
as synonymous with JiJaxv- So Boiji' ayaOol, means, 
excellcnl 



CHAP. VIII. 

MILITARY BOOTY. 



The captures made in war were fiilier prisoners or 
spoils. 

The prisoners who could not ransom themselves, 
were made slaves; they were called ^'ii](fial<utoir and 

The spoils were garraenls, arms, fcc ; which, when 
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taken froni the dead, were caJletl ^xvla ; from the 
tag, AaifVQU' 

The generals, as soon a: 
Tab, seized their armour, 
lowed this liberty, but were 
to the general, who look to 
then selected rewards from 



s they had vanquished their ri- 
Common soldiers were not al- 
! obliged to carry all the booty 
himself what he liked. He 
it, fur those who had distin- 
guished ihemselves in battle, and divided the resi ecgually 
among the soldiers. 

But before this distribution, a part was consecrated 
to the gods, which was called ' ^xQo&hia. 

They likewise erected tropMes, 7j;ojiaitt, which were 
decorated with all sorts of arms taken from their CDe- 
mies. 

I 

^^B < The most general and secret way of communicating 
^^^P intelligence was with the Lacedaemonian ^xvrairi, (from 
■ cxviog, skin), which was a roll of while parchment, wrap- 
ped around a black stick. Every general had a stick of 
this kind, equal in size to one which the magislratea 
kept at home, and when any information was necessary 
to be communicated, the magistrate wrapped this parch- 
ment around his own stick, then wrote what he wished 
upon it, took il off, and sent it to the general. The gen- 
eral then applied it to his own stick, and the folds exact- 
ly corresponding to each other, the writing was immo- 
diatcly intelligible. 
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MILITARY REV A RUB AND 



.-A BBS AJTO PCNISBMENTR 

The rewards confeiTcd od those who had ditttln- 
guiahed themselves io batUe, were leimed 'ji^isttia. 

Soldiers were preferred to the rank of officers, and 
euballeru officers, to superior ranks. Gallant actionq 
were praised in poetry, and in TuQeral orations. 

Sometimes crowns were presented, on which wera 
inscribed the names and the actions of those who had 
merited them. 

Some were honored with leave to erect pillars and 
statues to the gods, on which their victories were incrib- 
ed. 

Some were presented with a complete euit of armour, 
called f7civonAiQ. 

At Athens some were honored with the title Cecro- 
pidae, and their arms were deposited in the citadel. 

They who had been disabled iu battle, caJled 'Adii- 
vaiai, were maintained at the public expense. 

The children of those brave citizen b who had fallen in 
battle, were also maintained at tito public charge. When 
grown up, they were presented with the Xtavonlla, and 
honoured with the front stats, Xl^oiil^lat, at the public 
games. 

Op Militabt Punishments. 
Deserters, jiirufiolot, were punished with death. 
'^artiotmiot, suck as had refused to serve ; and the 
JliiTiOTOXial, those jeha had deserted the ranks, and Jh- 
itol, cowards, were punished in the follnwing manner. 

They were obliged to sil three days in the forum, in 
a female dress. 
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^ - 

They were excluded from the temples and all public 
assemblies. 

But the Lacedaemonians inflicted the severest punish- 
ments on such offenders. They who quitted their buck* 
lers were as much disgraced as those who had deserted 
their ranks. 
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PART IX. 

OF DOMESTIC SOCIETY. 



OF THE BIETH OP CHILDREN. 

The goddesses who presided over birth, were Juno, 
Diana, and Proserpine, who received the epithets of £*- 

For the birth of a son the doors of the house were 
crowned with olive : for that of a daughter, with wool. 

The new-born child was washed in warm water, in a 
vessel called AovTfioy. It was then anointed with oil, 
which was kept in an earthen vessel, termed Xmlov. 
The Spartans tised wine instead of water, thinking that 
it proved the temperament of their bodies : that weakly 
children would faint under the application, but that strong 
ones would acquire greater vigor. The child was then 
dressed in swaddling-bands, called ^ndpyava ; and laid 
in a basket, or upon a shield, if its father were a warrior. 
This custom was prevalent in Sparta. 
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The cliildren, whom their parenlB did not choose to 
bring up, were exposed ; which was termed ' EttTl9ea9vt 

The parents (requentty tied to the children that were 
exposed, jewels, rings, collars, &c, called HiQidipaia and 
/Viupt'ofKiTa, that they might be recognized, should they 
ever be found. 

The Thebans prohibited, by law, this exposition of 
children. At Lacedaemon, deftrmed children were 
thrown into a place called 'Ano&eitii. 

At Athens, the names of the children were inscribed, 
as soon as bom, in the public registers. 

When the infant was five days old, the nurse ran 
round the hearth with the child in her arms, to introduce 
it to the famil;'. The relations of the mother sent her 
presents, termed Tffi&f.coi 36atts. 

The child was named Eometimes on the seventh, and 
sometimes on the tenth day after its birth. A sacrifice 
was offered on the occasion, which was followed by a 
feast. To celebrate this day was called Atnarriv ^vfin, 
uitoQvitv, imtuaai. 

The child was generally named for one of its most 
illuatrious ancestors; frequently from some disposition 
or great action of its ancestors, or from its own personal 
qualities. Hector's son was named Aslyanax, because 
his father was Tov Soxtog uva^, tie dtfendrr of the city 
of Troy ; Ulysses was named 'Odvaatvg, Aiu to oSva- 
maitat tov jfvroXvicov, from the Anger of his grtmd- 
fatkcT Aufolycus ; CEdipus was so called, ^la to oiStiv 
xovg TioSixq , because his feet icere stoollen, having been 
bored with iron, in order to suspend him, for exposure, on 
a tree. 

The fortieth day was a day of solemnity for the 
mother. 

The care of the Greeks towards their children was 
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CHlLfREN, MARRIAflF.. 



auch, that they brought them up in their owii houses, and 
the mothers themselves nursed them. Women of the 
highest dislinction did not disdain this office. In some 
oases, liowerer, a nurse was employed at home. 

Jffuiu, '/U&i], 'Jl&^vri, 'li^tju^tupa were the namea 
given to nurses. Sometimes they were called 'J^q.oi. 
To ffiue suck was called fyt-jXa^tiv. 

When the nurse carried the child abroad, she had a 
sponge soaked in honey, which she put to the child's 
mouth if it cried. 

To compose the child to sleep she sung Aakii, or 
Bi*t!*ai^ifv ; and these songs were called Bavxa^.i}(^uta 
aad A'uvf in. If this method failed, the nurse endeavour- 
ed to quiet them by terrifying ihem with a figure called 
MoQlioi.v»ftov. To terrify infanlfi in this mannei wa^ 
Cialled Magfii:aai<s-&tti- 



In the different states of Greece, marriage was hon- 
ored and regulated by law. He who was unwilling to 
tnarry, brought discredit upon himself, and in some comr 
munities was punished. 

In times of barbarism, the intercourse between the 
sexes was promiscuous. Cecrops introduced the institu- 
tion of marriage. The Athenians were forbidden to in- 
termarry with strangers. 

The marriage age was at Sparta, thirty for men, and 
twenty for women : and about the same at Athens. Po- 
lygon. y was not tolerated in Greece. 
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January was thought, by tlie Athenians, to-be the most 
proper month for marriage ; and hence it was called 

Virgins were not allowed to marry without the con- 
sent of their parents. To give a joong woman in mar- 
riage, was termed ' Eyyv^v, dityyv^v, itaixtf-fuifv, Siionai, 

The bridegroom bestowed on the bride a present, as 
a pledge of his honor and love, named ~jiQQ», Agga^tiiv, 
tSrov, and finijUTpop, 

The bride on her part gsre a dowery, called Ilfol^, 
and Qttfjvri, which was returned to her in case of a 
divorce. Sometimes large doweriea were brought. An- 
dromache is called by Homer Tto).v6BtQQS, possessed of a 
large doicer//. 

Bnt Lycurgus, in Sparta, and Solon in Athens, pro- 
liibited doweries. By the regulation of the latter, th^ 
woman was only to bring three suits of clothes, and some 
furnitore of little value. 

Virgins, when they became marriageable, presented 
baskets, full of little curiosities, to Diana, to obtain per* 
mission to change their state of life. This was called 
KavriffOQtiv, and the virgins XtuvrjqioQOt, from the bas- 
ket, Kavfov, which they carried. 



It was customary for r 
, proTide a house, in which t 



., before they married, to 
ve. Before the marriage 



could be solemnized, the rbfitjiiot 8ioi, the gods of 
marriage, atui the other deities must be rendered propi- 
tious by prayers and eacriiiceB, called U^oiiktiu and 
IJfiOya/iita. 

The bride and bridegroom were richly adorned in 
various colors, according to their rank. 

The bridegroom conducted hig bride to his house, in 
a chariot, with great pomp. This was called "^^-ft*, 
'^ytaOai yvvaiKa^ i. e. lig oixiav. Their friends who 
accompanied them were called Ifa(iuvvfiqiOh JTtipo/o*. 

Players on the lyre and flute, and others, carrying 
torches, walked before them. 

The song which they sung in this procession was call- 
ed 'jijjfiartlov fiikos from uQfta, the coach in which they 

When they arrived at the bridegroom's house, the 
marriage began, and was accompanied with dances. 
The bride was entertained with a sumptuous banquet, 
called Fn^of '. hence Aaiitv yafiov signiRes, to make a 
nuptial feast. None were admitted to this feast, who 
had not bathed, and changed their clothes. 

The bride and bridegroom were crowned with gar- 
lands of aromatic herbs and flowers. The house, in 
which the nuptials were celebrated, was decorated with 
garlands. A pestle was tied to the door, and a maid carried 
a sieve ; the bride herself bearing an earthen vessel of 
barley, called 0i/vyitpoi', to signify her obligation to at- 
tend to domestic duties. 

At Athens, during the nuptial feast, a boy entered, 
carrying a basket full of bread, and singing "^qvyoi 
xuMOf , tv^ov ajidvov, I have left (he worse, and found the 
better state. 

After the feast, the new married couple were conduch 
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ed to the nuptial chamber, called Aoifia, A'ov^Htov 
dia/ia, ArafidTtov, fia^ccfiog, Tlaaiag, in which was the 
nuptial bed, termed At'^og xovpiStov, Nvficfidtov, Puftt- 

After they had entered the chamber, they were oblig- 
ed to eat a quince between them, to signify that their 
conversation ought to be pleasing and agreeable to each 
other. 

They might be separated even in the nuptial cham- 
ber : for instance, if a raven croaked on the top of thg 

It was customary for the bride, before she went to 
bed, to wash her feet in warm water. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF VDlLTEHi 



Moiyfia adultery, was a crime which the Grecial 
ws puniahed by fines imprisonment, or in the mos 
»ere manner, without taking life 

Solon, however, permitted the adulterer to be pul ti 



adultery, it 
Rich IT 

mem. by n 
Adulte; 
have their clothes 
should meet. 



caught ii 
with his wife after she was taken in 
pain of infamy, 'Ariftta. 

commuted the ordinary putiish^ 
iy, termed MbiyayQta. 
Bs, might be sold as slaves, or were liable to 
from them, by any whom they 
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It was considered a great dishonor to both parties 
to leave each other. 

If the husband dismissed the wife, the proper terms 
were '^Jiont'iintif, ' Ex^u>.Xn,v. Id this case he woe 
obliged to restore her portion. 

If the wife quilled the husband, the separation wa^ 
expressed by the words ' ^noXiixuii, \'4noXilitttv. 

Neither could the husband put away the wife, nor 
the wife leave the Imaband, without their tirst appealing 
to the archon, and presenting him a bill containing a list 
of their grievances. The union was somciimes dissolved 
by consent of both parlies. ^- 



The houses of the OrcekB were usually divided into 
two parts, in which the men and women had distinct 
^nrtmenta assigned to thera. The part in which the 
men lodged, was towards the gale, and called ' Avd^iav, 
or ' AvS^vrnTis : that assigned to the women was termed 
/Vi'Otxtrn', or 7\'i/a(tttav7tig ; and was the most remote 
part of the house, and behind the ^k^, before which 
there were other apartments termed Ufiu&aiias and jrpo- 
uii^ioi'. The women's chambers were called Tiyeoi 
•dteXapai, as being at the top of the house. 

They ascended by a AXIfut^, stair-case, though in 
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Homer ihis may mean a ladder, as iu ihoae days archi- 
tecture was but little uadefatood. 

It was customary for women to have maiden atlen- 
danta, who, if their mistresses were young, had the care 
of their education, and were called Ti^ofpol. 

The common employments of women were spinning, 
weaving, and making embroidery. They had Ihc man- 
agement of provisions and of household affairs generally. 

The condition of women in Greece, was by no means 
such as we Should expect it to be among a brave and re- 
fined people. That singular contrast of character which 
made the Athenians, at times, so noble and contemptible, 
was in nothing more conspicuous, than iu the manner in 
which they treated iheir females. 

They may be divided into two classes, the virtuous — 
their wives and daughters ; and Ihe vicious — the 'jEVw/pae, 
or CaurUzans. 

The former were treated in the most servile manner ; 
were enjoined the strictest silence in the presence of the 
men ; were not allowed to visit any public showa or 
amusements ; were confined, rigorously, to the innermost 
apartments of the house ; and were employed in the mean- 
est oflices. In short they were iiept subdued, degraded, 
illiterate. 

But the latter, the Hetaerae, were allowed to visit all 
the public places of amusement; were accomplished in 
the arts and sciences ; and were visited and courted by 
the greatest men of the age. The accomplished Pericles 
would retire from the affairs of state, to the abode of Aa- 
pasia ; and even the virtuous and gifled Socrates resorted 
to her feel, for improvement and instruction in philosophy. 

This unnatural and unworthy treatment of these two 
classes of females, is the greatest stain upon the Atheni- 
an character. But ihe Spartans trebled their females 




*ith great reapect, attention and delicacy. They were 
the most warlike, and seem to have been the roost gallant 
I ^ople of Greece. 



;s, FURNITl'RE. ETC I 

Or the form of the Grecian houses we know bat little. 
The general name for house was OiKog ; for the bed-eham- 
ier, Konur ; for the dining-room, "i'ortoidjitov or Tglx- 

The men and the women had diSerent apartments ^ 
those of the former were termed ^Jvipronii, those of the 
latter, rwaixiia- 

The ancient Greeks had chimneys to their houses, 
though they were of very rude construction. For win- 
dows they used a certain kind of transparent stone. 

Their doors, Svga and TIvIt], were hung upon wood- 
tin posts, called HaQomadts. Smalt bells were hung 
6ver the doors. 

Their sleeping-beds, JKXhti and Ko'irj, were at first 
very simple, but afterwards, costly, haring silver feel, and 
Adorned with preciouu slones. They were very high, 
and required a ladder, or a set of steps, to get into them. 

Their chairs were very much like those of modern 
times. Stools, with three legs, were much used. 

Their chests or trunks for clothing were termed 
Biixat. 

The chief kitchen-utensils were XaXnuov, the targe 
I kettle: A'axna^Ti tinA Xvz pa, the smaller Jcetth; 7iiy- 
[ ivtov, the frying-pan ; 'O^ikoq, the spit, die. 
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PART X. 



ON EDUCATION. 



EDUCATION OF T 



In order to preveni the vices inseparable from idle- 
ness, great care was early taken to accustom children of 
both sexes to industry. The tender years of the boye 
were employed in learning the elements of the arts and 



The girls were closely confined to the house, allow- 
ed little food, and their waist was bound about, to ren- 
der them more elegant. They were chiefly employed in 
carding wool, spinning, and weaving. Young ladies of 
the highest birth were instructed in music and literature. 

If the fathers of the boys were rich, or persons of dis- 
tinction, they had private masters for them ; called Tlat- 
Sayiuyol, or IJatdotQi'^ftt, who instructed them in the 
fine arts. 

The education of the Greeks, (the Lacedaemonians 
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BDrPATION. 



excepted), consisted of four principal branches, viz. the 
Oymnaatic EnerciseH, Letters, Muaic, and Painting. 
Of ihe first branch we have already treateJ. We must now 
give a shoTl account of the three other branches. Before 
doing which, however, it wi]l be proper to eay a few words 
npon the education of the Spartan youth, as it differed 
much from that of the other Greelis. 

With the spartans, domestic education ceased at 
ihe age of seven years. The child was then given up to 
the public officers, who divided them into classes, at the 
head of each of which was a young chief, called ^pjjv. 

Their hair was cut off; and ihey walked barefoot, to 
accustom tliemselves to the rigor of the seasons. 

The /Jjiptji/ was a youth of twenty years of age, who 
gave lessons to his class, and took the lead of them in all 
their sports and exercises. 

Stealing was encouraged, in order to make them 
adroit. If they were caught in the theft they were 
whipped. 

Their learning was but small : but they were taught 
to express themselves with purity and conciseness : 
hence the word laconic, from Laconia, the province in 
which Sparta was situated. 

At the age of eighteen, they had combats with each 
other in the gymnasium. 

Prom this time they were chiedy engaged in milita- 
ry exercises ; so that the Spartans have been called a 
nation of warriors. 

It may be proper here to speak of the gratitude of 
children to their parents throughout Greece. They 
were zealous to vindicate the honor, and revenge the in- 
juries of their parents : to provide for them a comfortable 
subsistence for their old age, and to perform their funeral 
rites when dead. The provision made by children for 
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their parents, was termed 2^10^*70, and by the poets, 
&ficiittj(iia or ^fffTiiQa. 



OF LETTEHfl, A 



MATERIALS FOn 



By rtjuiAfAitrix, letters, we are to understand Fgtxfi- 
paiiKti, which, in its early state, consisted in the art of 
reading and writing with propriety. This was afterwards 
greatly extended, comprehending history, poetry, elo- 
quence, and literature in generaJ, and was called flii^oXo- 
yla. 

But young men possessed of libera! fortunes, also stu- 
died philosophy. For this purpose there were Gymnasia 
and public schools in different parts of Greece. The 
principal schools at Athena were the Academy, the Ly- 
ceum, and the * Kvi-oaa^yt?. 

As this seems to be the most appropriate place, we 
will here say a few words upon their Materials for 

WRITING. 

Ink, called Mt'Xav, or MtXuv ypatfi-xoi', writing ink, 
was made sometimes from the blood of the cuttle fish, 
which was very black ; but generally from soot, burnt 
with rosin and pilch, and diluted. This soot was taken 
from furnaces constructed on purpose, having no passage 
for the emission of the smoke. Ink was also made from 
the lees of wine, dried and burnt. 

Paper, the general term for which was Xwpri;!, was 

1 Prom xifiui' and d^yoQ, atehile dog, which sontched away 
a part of the victim from Dromus, wh«n he was sacriGcini; to 
Hercules, at that place. 
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made from several materials. I. From the skiaa of 
beasts, prepared like our modem parchment : this waa 
the moat durable. 3. From the bark of a tree. 3. From 
the Egyptian IJontvpos, papyrus, from which our word 
paper ia derived. This papyrus was a kind of flag, which 
grew in the river Nile. These flags were dipped into 
the water of this river, which was of a glutinous quality, 
and then pressed and dried in the sun. 

Thin sheets of lead, or layers of wax, were also used 
for writing : in which case they employed the hard styli. 

The 2tvi.os, stylus, or pen, was made of various sub- 
stances. When they wrote upon was, lead, or any hard 
substance, the stylus was made of iron or ivory. It was 
round, with one end large and smooth, for erasing any 
mistake ; the other terminating gradually to a point, with 
which incisions were made in the plates, similar to mod- 
ern engraving. When softer substances were used, such 
as parchment, they wrote with pens made of the (piills 
of birds, or of a amall and thin reed, called Kai-ttfioq, 
something like our alder. 



The word Movaivi-ri, the music-art (tfjivij under-"] 
stood), was applied by the Greeks indiSerently to melody, 
measure, poetry, dancing, gesticulation, &c. 

It aeema to have derived its name from the nine mu- 
aea, or from the Hebrew word Mosar, ("Ms'lo), which sig- 
nifies art, science- 

There were seven musical notes which were consc- 
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crated to the seven pianeta. L'Tjiattj, to the moon: 
2. //npiwaifj, to Jupiter : 3. yiijravog, to Mercury: 4. 
JUi'atj, to the Sun : 5. Ilttpuiteati, to Mars ; 6. T(/hii, to 
Venua ; i". jV^ij, to Saturn. 

The tone, mode, or key, whether grave or acute, in 
which the musician aung or played, was termed Nofioe- 

There were four principal I^ofioi, or modes; the 
Phrygian, which was religious ; the Doric, martial ; the 
Lydian, plaintive ; and the Ionic, gay and flowery. 
Some add a fifth, the Aeolic, simple. The mode used 
to excite soldiers to bailie, was called 'O^&iog. 

In later times, Nofiot was applied to the hymns 
wliich were sung in those modes. 

Their music was either vocal or instrumental. 

Their musical instruments were divided into 'JEft- 
■avtvaitt, wind instnimenls, and 'Evtuta, or Ntv^idna, 
stringed instruments. 

The three principal instruments of the ansients, were 
the (t/rc, thefiute, and tkf. pipe. 



The Lyre, tailed Ki&apu and UioQittt^, was the 
most famous of the stringed instruments. It was played 
upon by heroes and princes, in singing of love, or of the 
exploits of valliant men. 

The strings were at first of linen thread; afterwards, 
of c^tgul. 
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Anciently there were three strings, hence the lyre 
was termed Tfiij^apSoQ ; afterwards il had seven strings, 
and was called ' E-nrayofiSo?, ijiidifflayyoi, imayXoitsaog. 

The strings or chorda were touched either with a 
bow, or with the fingers. To play on the lyre was call- 
ed AiHtcfil^ttv, A^ovitv n^TjJtrpfji, ^axtvt.ois M^ovttv, 
and ^'oli.nv. 



OF THE PLtJTE AND PIPE. 

j4v).6s, the Flute, was a celebrated instrument, used 
at their sacrifices, their festivals, at theh games, enter- 
tainments, and funerals. 

The straight flute is said to have been invented by 
Minerva ; and the curved flute, by Pan. 

The flutes were generally made of the bones of stags 
or fawns, and hence called A>'/?p*tot avlol, from vf^QOg, 
afaton. They were also made of the bones of asses, 
and elephants ; sometimes they were made of reeds and 

^i'Qtyl, the Pipe, differed greatly, in sound, from the 
flute. The tones of the flutes were sharp and shrill, and 
hence they were called AintaUui: those of the pipes 
were grave, full, and mellow, and therefore they were 
called iiapvjipofioi. 

Music was regarded as an indispensable part of Gre- 
cian education. It was thought to exert a very strong 
influence, not only on the minds, but on the bodies of 
men, and is said to have cured certain diseases. 



1 so faehiouable an art, as to be consid' 
ered an easenlial branch of polite education. The 
Greeks, it is probable, learned this art from the Kgyp- 



This art was termed Fgaqm^, Crom the veih ffaipitv, 
to paint. It waa also caWed Zmy(ia(fnti^ ; rtjcij being 



was so imperfect, in its origin, that the first 
e obliged to write at the bottom of their pio 
,mes of the objects they had attempted to 



painters w( 
tures, the i 
represent. 

Iq the infancy of painting, only one color was 
used : at length they used five ; and afterwards, many 

The iuBtrnnients and materials n.sed in painting, were 
0»gt^(tii and A'alufiug, the easel, or frame on which they 
strained the canvass; Ulvtt^ and ntvuttton, the can- 
vase; Ar^nv^oi, little boxes, in which the painters kept 
their colors ; A'ljpdc, the wax; XpftiuuTa, the unprepar- 
eii colon ; (HuQ/tuxa, the prepared colors ; "^vSti, the 
fioiE&rs ; FQatfls, the siifh; ' Tjioygaq/is, the pencil. 

The outlines, ot the sketch, were called ' Tnoiu- 
noiatg, Tno/pwpi;, Jmik, and ^Mtuypaffta. 

The finished picture was termed £ixm'. 



PART XI. 



OF FOOD AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 



CHAP. I. 



FOOD OF TH£ 6REEK& 



The ancient Greeks lived, chiefly, on farinaceous 
compositions, of which they had a gre6t variety, and for 
the making of which, they were very celebrated. 

Bread, termed" ^grog, and by metonymy, Utrog, was 
their principal fiK>d : hence this word sometimes denotes 
all sorts of meat and drink. 

The Athenians made use of Millvti, millet; of ZeVx, 
corn J or the far of the Romans; and of "OqvCu, rice. 

"Olvga, speUf a species of grain with which Homer 
feeds the horses of his heroes, formed a sort of brown 
bread. 

But the chief attention of the Greeks was confined to 
the^ AgTogyWheat-hread : and to the Maia, harUy-hread. 
In the composition of the latter, they sometimes mingled 
oil. 
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Homer doea not mention this food. They were fond of 
eels, dressed with beets, which were called 'EyxiXitg 
tvTivii.ai'Ovfievai. They ate also Ttxpij^oQ, salt Jish, of 
which the neck and the belly were the favorite parts. 

Their Atii^igm ipwuffat, second courses, consialed of 
aweet meats, fruits, almonds, nuts, iigs, peaches, &c, and 
were called T^mttTu, llptcyiifictTtt, 'EniSo^-aiaftuxu, Jlifi- 

"..Al?, salt, was used in almost every kind of food. 
Among the Grecians the cook was a very important char- 
acter, and bis art was held in great esteem. 



Liauons OF the geheks. 



In the primitive ages, water was the only beverage of 
the Greeks. 

When wine was introduced, it became Ihe drink, not 
only of the men, but likewise of the matrons and virgins, 
which was contrary to the practice of the Romans, 

They kept their wine in earthen vessels, g'tpaftoi ; or 
in bottles, 'AokoI, (which were made ot aOKoq, leathery, 
or in casks. 

Old wines were in the greatest repute. The most 
famous wines of the Greeks were, O'ros TtguitfCioi, 
Baaiog, Ata§ios, X7og, K^fj?, A'luog, 'PoSiog, Ma/it- 

It was customary to mix wine with water ; hence 
drinking cups were called KQaj^^ei, TiuQa to xtjicitraif- 




&ai, from the mixture made in them. The KifutiigtS 
were generaJly crowned with garlands. 

Bat such, at length, was the luKUrious refinement of 
the Greeks, that they perfumed their wine wiih the per- 
famea of flowers, whieh was then termed Otvoi fivQ^tv- 
lT-tj;,and someUmeaMii^^ivTjS, perfumed mne, froraitfth- 
poc, ointment, perfume. 

They poured their wine from the erateres into cupi, 
of which there were many sorts. The ancient Greeka 
drank from the horns of oxen. But afterwards they used 
cups of earth, wood, glass, brass, silver and gold. 

The principal names of the cups were, Unakrj, TTox- 

Kv/ipiov, Kmav^tov, /iioiijp, Arafltuv, &c- Some of 
these cups took their names from their form, and others 
from the metal or earth of which they were made. 

The drunkard, with the Greeks, was infamous ; and 
he who committed a crime when drunk, was more se- 
verely punished than the person who committed it when 
sober. Yet there were privileged days, on which they 
diank from large cups, and freely. 
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TIMES OF EATINGv 



The Greeks made three meals a day : the times were 
morning, noon, and night. The morning meat was called 
'j4xfiatiOfiii, because Jt was customary to eat bread dip- 
ped in wine not mixed with water. Homer calls this 
meal '.VpfOioi'- Sometimes it was termed AiapfjaTtOftos, 
breakfast, from vijaTiS, fasting. 
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ENTEETAINMENTB. 



a termed Atinvov, because af- 
t was usaal to return lo labor. 



Tlie meul at i 
ler this meal, dii : 
Aoonov, wae the siipptr. 

The terms were afterwards changed. Breakfast was 
called ' .■ifjinjoi- ; dinner, jjo^nov ; and supper, Afmvov. 

Dinner was but a short and plain meal. But the 
supper was longer, and was the principal meal of the 
Greeks. It was taken at about sun-aet, the fashionable 
dinner hour in Europe; and indeed this meal correspond* 
exactly to the dinner of modern times. 



In the primitive ages all meetings or 
were occasioned by devotion to the gods. 

Afterwards there were three sorts of entertainments 
or solemn feasts, '^pKro?, Fufiog and Eikanhti. 

" E^nvo? was a club-feast, or an entertainment made 
at the common charge of all present : so called ano too 
ovtifQav i'tiaeioB. because every man contributed his 
proportion. What each guest contributed was termed 
S^vjirioQa, Eiatfoiia, &.C. They who did not contribute 
were called ' j4trifi(ioKoi. The verb 'E^tivi^iiv, formed 
from this noun, means to contribute, generally, for any 
purpose. 

rafiOi, was a marriage-feast. 

Ei),tniivji, was a magnificent entertainment, on some 
important occasion, and provided at the expense of onfv 



CERBMONieS BEFORE 



CEREMONIES BEFORE 

The person who provided the cntertaioment, the host, 
was termed, 'O 'Htnidjup, 'Kazimv, rr,s avtrovalaS jj/f 
fiojv. The gitesfs were called ^cmvfiovto, £vfinOtat, 
Kljiioi, &c. 

They who invited the guests, were called A'iijrop/?, 
or AitnvoKlriio^ts- They who intruded themselves in- 
to other men's enterlainments, were called JUv'iat, flies ; 
IIuf}tttftroi, parasites. 

Before the Greeks went to an entertainment thoy 
washed and anointed thcmBelves. Thej who came 
from a journey, were washed and clothed with suitable 
apparel, in the house of the entertainer, before they were 
admitted to the feast. 

To wash the hands before supper was termed Nlipaa- 
#a» ; to wash after supper, ' AjiovliS'uO^ai. The verbs 
' jinona'^aijlfat, aizoip^aat, signify to wipe the hands. 

After the gueats arrived, tliey saluted the master of 
the house, which was called ' Aana^io&ai. The com- 
mon salutation was joining their right hands. 



CCaEHOMES AT KNTSSTAINMENTB. 



CEHEMOMEB AT ENTERTAISMENTS. 

eks snt at table. Homer menlions 
three different »>rtB of seats. 

1. J^qpo;, which contained two persons, as the 
name impurts. 

'2. &ffarot, on which they sat upright, having under 
Iheir feet, aj'ootstool, termed Sgiifus- 

3. A'llfff^os, on which they aat leaning a little hack- 
w&rds, as ihc word iroporis. 

Afterwards, in the progress of luxury, the Greeks 
laid on couches, called AiLlvitt. These, ajnong the rich, 
had ivory feel; covers, termed ^tpto/tuTo, and pilloas, 

Tlie tables, Tfiam^at, in early times, were square, 
and made of wood. 

There were commonly three persona on each couch. 
The first was at the bolster of the couch. The second 
leaned backward upon the breast of the first, a cushion 
being put between them. The third reclined on the se- 
cond in the same manner. 

The place at the head of the couch was the mostbon- 
orable among the Greeks. The number ofguests varied 
in the different ages of Greece. At first, there were on- 
ly three or five. Afterwards they increased to nine, and 

There were three distinct parts of the supper, or the 
chief meal. I. jtrlnvov ngoolfuov, was, as its name im- 
ports, a repast before the supper, and consisted of bitter 
herbs, of coleworts, eggs, oysters, and what was suppos- 
ed to create an appetite. 3. ^ii:ivov was Ihe supper, call- 
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ed also, Anfulii dilufov. 3. AtvttQa t^ani^a, was the 
.seconrfeoKMe, which consisted of sweetmeats of all kinds. 

The Greeks thought it unlawful to eat, until they had 
made an offering to the Gods of a part of their provisions. 

When Ihe guests were placed, an equal portion was 
distributed to each of them. Hence the feast was called 
Aaii \ and he who carved and distributed the meat, 
.^iT(jd$and /laitvfioiv, from Sutnv, to dieidr. 

The distributers of drink were commonly termed 
Oiiioxooi. In the heroic entertainments, the K^(jv>ifs, 
heralds, generally performed this office. It was custo- 
mary for Kovtfoi, boys or young mm, to fill the cups. 
These youth were not slaves, but of good families ; some- 
times of the most noble and distinguished. 

The cups were adorned with garlands, and filled up 
to the brim. To men of great quality cups were always 
presented first. It was usual also to drink to them Grst, 
which was termed IlQonivuv. 

Three rounds were drauk at table, in honor of the 
gods. The first, in honor of Jupiter ; the second, of the 
heroes or demi-gods ; the third, of Jupiter, the Saviour. 
This lost round was likewise called Tihtoi. '^yci6ov 
Aalftavog ugarriQ was the cup of the Good Genius, by 
whom they understood Bacchus, the first maker of wine. 

To the pleasures of ihe table, they added music and 
dancing : the latter was very general after the guests had 
finished their wine. 

When the convivial enjoyments were over, each per- 
son went home. To retire from the entertainment was 
expressed by rivfo&at i» 6clnfott~Avaiviiv f'x av/tno- 
etov. 
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P ENTERTAINING 



MANNER OF ENTEHTAJNING STBAKGERS, 

The Greeks knew nothing of the conveniences and 
luxuries of a modern hotel ; hence all travellera were 
obliged to depend upon strangers, on the journey ; and 
therefore hospitality was considered a great virtue, and 
its rites were held most aacred. 

In the primitive ftges, men lived by plundering each 
other, and a stranger was deemed a'lawful prize : hence 
tbe word Sf'fOS eignified both a stranger and an enemy. 
But afterwards it was customary lo supply them with 
food, and treat them with every respect. 

SaJt was commonly act before slrang'era before they 
partook of tlie repast : signifying, that aa salt preserves 
flesh, so the friendship then commenced should be last- 
ing. Salt was supposed to possess a peculiar sanctity : 
hence, Homer calls it fteiog alg, divine salt. 

7b' 6fiot(]diif^oi/, lo ftane eaten at Ihe same fable, was 
considered an inviolable obligation to friendship. 

It was customary for men allied in friendship, to give 
each other 2ifi§oXa, certain tokens, the producing of 
which was a recognition of the covenant of hospitality. 
These tokens were mutual presents and gifts, called Sf- 
VM, or zloi^a ^iviittt- 



Thb Greeks were very attentive to personal cleaDli- 
■ness. Not only when they put off mourning, when they 
returned Trom war, or had HniBhed any hard tabor, did 
they bathe and anoint themselves, but also before they 
went to any entertainment, and whenever they came 
from a journey. They commonly bathed in salt water. 

Hot baths were also very ancient One of the foun- 
tains of the river Scamander was commended for its hot 

The baths commonly contained the following rooms: 
I.' AnodvT^Qtoii, the undressing room, in which dntifvov- 
TO ift iftatitt, they put off their clothes ■■ 2. 'Tnoxavatov, 
the fire-room, in which was a fire for those who wished 
to sweat before bathing: 3. Bttnziiniigioi; a hot bath: 
4. jtoift^iav, a cold bath: and 5. '^rtWTiuJpiOf, the 
anointing room, for aller bathing, they always anointed. 

The feet, being more exposed, were oftener washed 
and anointed than any other parts of the body ; whence 
some think they are called Amapol jio/Sig. 



PART XII. 

OF CLOTHING. 



The ancient Greeks, like the Egyptians, wen! with 
tbeir heads bare. But afterwards they used Aofs, called 
nUtii, liatti, flillSiu. 

Women, however, always hail their heads covered. 
The coverings and ornaments which they wore on their 
heads, are expressed by the Tolluwing terms : KaXinrrQa, 
H vpil ; "yffinvi:, a fillet, which went round the hair; 
A'p^tStfifOy, a veil, which came down upon the should* 
ers ; Xi)t^v<faXo!, a net, in which the hair was enclosed ; 
Mltpa, a fiUet, in which the hair of some women waa 
bound ; Onioffooifii'Sovij, a particular kind of net, in- 
tended as a ludicrous decoration. 

As was observed, (part 1. chap. 1.), some of the Athe- 
nians wore in their hair gra.': shoppers of gold, called 
Tiiziffg, intended as emblems that they were jivxajf&o- 
vfS, sprung from the same earth. 

Anciently, women of high rank wore on their heads 
a higher fiBet, termed £ttq,airti !C\prii.^. 



Ear-rings, called "Egitata, 'Ev<aua, "Elixte, w( 
Buspended from Ibeir ears. They also wore neeklac 
teimed "Opfioi. 



OF THE GRECIAN GARMENTS. 

The clothing of the iody was denominated in Greek, 
by tlie general terma 'EaUrig, '£a&iifia, 'iWijote, and bj 
the poeta 0fitt. 

The inner garment, both of men and women, was the 
Xitmt, a tunic, and .Y»ioiV o^^oaiadia?, afioatingtunic. 

They who did not wear an inner garment, were called 
MovonfnXat. The verb 'EvSiitadai, ta be clothed, refers 
to the Xtrtav, or under-habit. 

Women of opulence and rank wore tunics, which were 
fastened from the shoulders to the hands, with gold or 
silver buckles, called HtQovut, T/o'pjiat. There was 
likewise another robe, c&WeA" Eyxvx'kov jfittuvtov. 

The Greeks, in general, were conlented with throwing 
over the tunic, that reached to the niid-Ieg, a mantle, 
which alrnost entirely covered them. 

The general dress of the Athenian women was, first, 
a white tunic, buttoned over the shoulders, and bound 
under the bosom with a broad sash : and which descend- 
ed to the heels; secondly, a shorter robe, confined round 
the waist by a broad riband ; and thirdly, a. robe, which 
was worn gathered up like a acarf. 

The dress of the Spartan women was ranch looser, 
and shorter, as they contended in athletic exeicisea. 
14" 
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'Jfiatcov, or ffa^og, waa ihe exterior robe of the men 
among the Greeks, as the toga was among the Romans. 
The words and phrases relative to this garment are Tti- 
pt^aXkta&at, ^vapakXsa&at tpaiiov in dptartpa, and 
ijii dfiia ; hcDcc it obtaiued the names of '^vw/SdAcitov, 
IIipi^oXuiov, and '^fiTitxovri. 

JiXttivu was a thicker external robe, worn in cold 
weather ; sometimes wilotg, single : and sometimes dm- 
lij, double. 

<Ikitvoi.t]g, or ipaiiovt];, was a robe almost round, 
ivithout sleeves, and worn in cold or rainy weather. 

^ijSoS, or ^tjdaQtoi; was a garment common to both 

'£(fnji0ig was a kind of top coat of goat-akin ; al- 
so termed Manivug. 

TqI^iov, or Tqi^oiviov, was the cloak of philosophers 
and poor people, and of light stuff*. It was anciently 
worn by lawyers and judges. 

'Enoiiil? was a short female cloak, which was thrown 
over the shoulders. 

niiilos was an exterior robe, worn by women, and 
sometimes by men. Zmatitov was the girdle belonging 
to it. 

£to)l^ was a long robe which reached to the heels. 

A'oitui'KXJ), a sfaue'i Aa6t(, was bordered at the bot- 
tom with sheep-skin. 

'E^Bifttg was another slave's garment. It had but one 
sleeve, and served both for tunic and cloak. Citizens, 
however, sometimes wore this dress. 

B«hn> '*'■ ^t<f<ffS''> was a shepherd's garment, made 
of skins. 'EyMii^totux was a cloak of Bhepherds, girls, 
and slaves. 

Xl-aftv? was a military garmenl, worn o»er the tunic 
and the cuirass. 
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' JUavlt w&s B tine robe : A'jioKoiio'i; and A'poMtunof 
were of saffron color, and worn by women : £i'fifiitgla, 
a robe that came down to the heels, and sometimes call- 
ed Xirtat nod^pris : Sf'ptai^ov or Sipiargtov was a sum- 
mer-habit. 

^TQoqiov waa a kind of handkerchief or round zone, 
worn by women over their necks. 

^t'khop waa a bracelet, with which the hands and 
arms of the Grecian women were decorated. 

The Greeks seem not to have worn any thing' like 
the modern pocket-handkerchief. Probably the folds of 
some of their outer robes had to do the office of this mod- 
ern appendage to dress. 

The ancient Greeks used the skins of beasts for theii 
dress. In later times the Athenians need cotton, flax, 
and wooi. Tunica were generally made of linen. 



DIFFERENT KINOe OF SHOES, 

The coverings of the feet were called by the general 
name of 'Tnodt'iiiaTa, shoes. They were tied under the 
Boles of the feet with thongs or cords, called ' ifiavzet. 
To put on shoes, was termed 'Tnttdeir; to take them off, 
Aiifty, 'TnuXiftv. Shoes were also termed by the poets 

jJta^aS^a were shoes common both to men and wo- 
men. 

2aiSaka, Safdalia were, in ancient times, the shoes 
of heroines, and of rich and gay women. 
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BXuvTu^ wa8,a kind of shoe worn only in the house. 

KoMnodeg were shoes resembling the former, but low 
and thin. 

Ili^Pagldeg were shoes worn by women of rank. 

Kgrinldeg, (called also, '^gnidtg), were a sort of slip* 
pers, which covered only the ^dies of the feet, and were 
fastened by lacings. Some think they were military 
shoes. 

*jiQfiiXa$ were large and easy shoes. 

He^o^imU were female shoes : those of courtezans 
were white. 

AaHmpmul, Lacedaeracmian shoes, were red. 

Kag^uTivui were coarse shoes, worn by peasants. 

*JEfJi^Tai were shoes used by comedians. 

Ko^ogvoi were buskinsj a kind of shoe worn by tra- 
gedians : they were also called *£(/^^id€g. 



PART XIII. 



OP BURIAL RITES, MOURNING, TOMBS, Sio. 
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GRECIAN BUBIAI. KITES, 



Pluto is said to have instructed the Greeks in per- 
forming their last offices to the dead ; hence poeis have 
made him supreme monarch or the dead, and assigned 
him unbounded empire in the shades below. 

The Greeks regarded funeral rites as most sacred i 
thinking that the souls of those who remained unburied, 
nere not admitted into the Elysian fields. 

The greatest imprecation was, to wish that a person 
might 'jdiaifo? itminzfiv %6ovos, die wilkout the honors 
of burial. 

Some however, were considered as unworthy the rites 
of sepulture: for instance, public or private enemies — 
they who betrayed their country — tyrants — suicides— 
■hose guilty of sacrilege — persons killed wiih lightning. 

Funeral riles were called Atnatix, Aofii/mt, No/tiio- 
fitva, ' E&ifitt, "Oaia, and they who neglected to dis- 
charge them were thought accursed. 



i PERFORMED TO THE DYING. 



CEBEMONIES 

When a person was dangerously sick, and supposed 
to be near hia end, they cut off a lock of his hair, which 
thej conaccrated to the infernal gods. By this act they 
devoted him to death. 

When he perceived the pangs of death coming upon 
him, he put up prayers to Mercury, whose oiBce it was 
to conduct souis to the infernal regions. These prayers 
were termed '/iSnijpiot ivy^ai. 

His relations stood around his hed — took their last 
farewell — embraced him — caught his dying words, and 
inhaled his dying breath. 

When he expired, they beat the air with violence, 
and also brazen kettles, to drive away the evil Genii, and 
prevent them from taking his soul to hell. 

To die was properly denoted by &vTit!\fiiv, 'A-aO'dvri- 

; bnt to avoid tiie gloomy ideas which these words 

conveyed, they enpreased it in words of gentler import, 

'^jif'pX'ff^"*- '^noylMO&tth Otxio9at, to go away, to 

depart ; Mdtty, Soifia0'9ai, to fall asleep ; Bt^loixt, 

e Hoedi Ilei&tTv n, to have something happen to 




CEREMONIES BEFORE THE FtlNlir 



CBREMONIEa BEFORE THE FUSERAL. 

As soon aa the person had expired they closed his 
eyes: this was termed 2^i'yxi,iUiv, AaOaififiv, 2ifvaQ- 
{laiTftv toi's oqs&itXjtovg, or tu pXiqagu. The custom 
was so universally practised, that Aatuiiixtif waa fre- 
quently used for ■fft^tjuwd'. 

They likewise shut his mouth, ajid covered his face 
with a veil. 

Before the body was cold, they stretched out all the 
members to their proper length : this they termed 'Bttrtl- 
vitv, 'O(f&ovv. The corpse was then washed in warm 
water, and perfumed. 

They next wrapped its winding-sheet around it, and 
put ou it a fine robe, which was commonly white. It 
was then crowned with garlands. 

They then proceeded UfioTiSfa&ttt, to lay out the 
body, or place it in the entry of the house ; sometimes it 
was put on the ground, sometimes, on a bier, termed At*' 
tQov or <t>iQiT{iov. The feet were always turned towards 
the door. 

Before interment, a piece of money was put into the 
mouth of the corpse, with which he was to pay Charon 
for ferrying him over the Stys. Il was a single obolm. 

They also put into the mouth of the corpse a cake, 
of which honey was the principal ingredient, to pacify 
the growling Cerberus, the dog which guarded the en- 
trance of the infernal regions. 

All these ceremonies preceding burial, were called 
£vyjiOfitir], JUxif-opa, and Ai]dci>/i«. 
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While the corpse was in the house, a yessel with wa- 
ter, called '^fdiiftopt was set before the door, in which 
those washed themselves who were polluted by the touch 
of the dead body. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE FUNERAL FROCfiSSION. 

To CARRY the corpse out of the house, was termed 
'JSatpfgHP, *Exxo(ilCHv, whence are derived the substan* 
tives *ExiffOga, 'JEHHOfAtdfj. 

The time of burial was not limited. Sometimes bo- 
dies were kept seventeen days before they were interred. 

The body was carried out, at Athens, before sunrise, 
according to law. But by the other Greeks, this cere- 
mony was performed by day and not by night : notwith- 
standing which, torches were used. 

The bearers usually carried the corpse upon their 
shoulders. Sometimes the body was placed on a bier, 
instead of which the Lacedaemonians used a shield. 

In the funeral procession were the relations of the 
deceased, and other persons, men and women, who were 
invited to this ceremony. But in some countries, none 
but the relations of the dead could attend his funeral. At 
Athens, by a law of Solon, all women under sixty years 
of age were excluded from these solemnities. 

The procession was commonly on horseback or in 
carriages. 



HODRNING. 



OP MOURNING. 



i 



On the death of a friend, the Greeks secluded thero^ 
selves from games and public solemnities, from entertain* 
ments, and from evorj scene of gaiety. Thej used no 
wioe; the light itself was too cheerful for them ; andthey 
courted only dark shades, and lonely retirement. 

They dirested themselves of all ornaments, and laid 
aside their jewels, gold, and whatever was rich in their 
apparel. 

Their mourning garments were always black. 

They tore their hair, and shaved their heads : their 
hair they eiiher threw upon the dead body, or upon the 
funeral pile. In extreme grief they even rolled them- j 

selves in the duM and mire. It was customary also for !|: 

them to sprinkle ashes upon their heads ; and when go- 1 

ing abroad, to cover themselves with a veil. K 

They smote their breasts with their hands, and tore i 

their faces, crying with a lamentable tone "£!, '£, or jti, J 

At. 1 

They employed monrners and musicians to increase \ 

the solemnity, called " E^ap^o' ftp'ji'Wi', those mho began 
the plaintive tones. They walked at the head of the pro- 
cession, and by the melancholy strains they sung, deeply 
affected the whole company. These strains were termed 
Oi.oifVQi*ol, '/uKffiot, Alpoi, ^i-ivoi. 

These vocal mourners sung thrice, — during the pro- 
cession, around the funeral pile, and around the grave. 
Flutes were likewise played at funeralSj to heighten the 
solemnity. 
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INTERRINS OF THE DEAD. 



AND BURNING THE D 



* 



^ 



In early liraea they buried their dead. Tliis was the 
custom in the reign of Cecrops, 1080 B. C. 

The body was laid horizontal!]' in the coffin, with the 
face upwards. The Athenians so placed the body that 
the face might look towards the rising sun ; but the Me- 
garensians, Jn an opposite direction. 

Hercules ia said to have introduced the custom of 
burning dead bodies, which afterwards became general 
in Greece. 

The piles of wood on which the corpse was placed, 
were termed Tlvftal, upon which they threw various ani- 
mals, odors, and perfumes. 

Persona of rank, had a number of sla?es or captives 
burned with them ; and soldiers, their clothes and arms. 
The pile was lighted by some of the nearest friends or 
relations of the deceased. 

At the funeral of generals, the soldiers, with the rest 
of the company, made a solemn procession three times 
round the pile, from right to left, in honor of the deceas- 
ed. This was called rifgiSfjo/jij. 

While the pile was burning, the friends stood and 
made libations of wine, calling on the deceased by name. 
After it was consumed, thej extinguished the fire by 
pouring wine upon it. 

The relations then collected the bones and ashes, 
which office was called ' OaxoXoyia, The bones were 
sometimes washed with wine, and anointed with oil. 

The bones and ashes were then deposited in urns, 
called Kaknah K^mnaol, jiaQunxii, 'Oaro^i,xtti, ii>i»- 
iai. They were made of wood, stone, eilver, or gold. 




TOMBS ANO MONUMP.PT 



TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 



The Greeks used to inter iheir dead without their 
cities, commonly by the sides of their high-wajB, that 
they might not contract pollution by touching the corpse, 
or be incommoded by its smell. 

They sometimes however, buried their dead in an el- 
evated part of the city. This was an honorary distinc- 
tion, rendered to those who had signalized themselves 
in the service of their country. But Lycurgus allowed 
the Lacedaemonians to bury their dead within the city, 
and even about the temples. 

In the earliest periods of Greece, their tombs were 
commonly caverns, dug in the earth, called 'Tnoyaia. 
Those of succeeding ages were paved with stone and 
arched over. 

A mount was raised over the grave, commonly of 
earth, called JCwfia. To erect it, was termed Xuif <s^- 
,(ia. Tombs of stone were polished, and adorned with 
great art, and were therefore called Siaioi ta^ot or 

The ornaments with which sepulchres were beautiii- 
ed, were numerous. They wore, 1. — pillars of stone, term- 
ed £cij},ai, on which inscriptions were engraved, indi- 
cative of the family and virtues of the deceased : 2. — im- 
ages expressive of the disposition of the person. On the 
tomb of Diogenes was engraved a dog ; on that of Ar- 
chimedes a circle, and cylinder. 

The objects of such monuments being to perpetuate 
the memory of tlie deceased, lliey were called Mvrifttla, 
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Mvrj^ntxa, ^tj^uio. it was customary for them to pray 
for their friends, that the earth might he light upon them. 

Besides these sepulchres, which contained the remains 
of the deceased, they Bomeiimes erected honorary monu- 
ments, which did not contain any of their remains, and 
were therefore called Ktroiuinu, £cv^gia, from tttvog, 
empty. 

Of these tombs, some were built in honor of those 
who had been interred in other places ; and others, in 
honor of those who had been deprired of sepulture, whose 
manes they thought would wander in misery, for one hun- 
dred years, unless such a renotapk were raised. 

They invoked the ghost of the deceased, by repeat- 
ing his name three times. This was done to Invite th« 
npliit of the deceased to enter the sepulchre. 



OTHER nOKORS PAID TO THE DEdU. 



Funeral orations, In praise of the ( 
pronounced at their tombs, particularly if they had ren- 
dered important services to their country, Funeral 
games also were instituted in honor of them. 

After the funeral, the company assembled at the house 
of the deceased. Here an entertainment was provided 
for them, called JJfjiWftJtcoi', NivtQodmivov, Taifo?. 

The fragments which fell from the table were not 
lawful to be eaten, but were consecrated to the departed 
and carried to the tomb, for the eusteiiance of the maats 
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In early times silence was enjoined at these feasts: 
but afierwarJs, conversation was pernnilled, which gen- 
erally turned on the virtues of the deceased. Hence the 
proverbial phrase arose, by which a bad character was 
elrongly implied, Ovx tnuina-dilrjg uvA' fv nfiiidn'nyai, 
you would not be praised even at a funeral enlerlaiHmatt. 

Lamps were sometimes burned in honor of the dead 
in subterranean caverns. 

They usually decorated tombs with herbs and flow- 
era, among which parsley was chiefly in use ; hence 
originated the proverb, /Itixat. atXlvov, he has need only 
of parsley, which was applied to a person dangerously 
sick, and about to die. 

The rose was thought to be peculiarly grateful to the 
dead. It was customary to perfume the grave-stones 
with sweet ointments. 

Sacrifices were offered, and libations made in carl- 
ties dug in the earth. Tlie sacrifices which they offered 
to the dead were black aud barren heifers, and black 
sheep, from the forehead of which they cut the longest 
hairs, which were first offered, and for that reason term- 
ed '^imp/oi'; and to offer them, ' ji-iJuQ-^tO'dai. 

The libations were of blood, water, wine, and milk ; 
but the principal one was honey, being accounted Saiia- 
tov av/i^olot', a symbol of death. The water used for 
these libations, was termed ytovjQov x&onov, or Aov- 
TQOv, by way of eminence. At Athens it was called 
jinoviiifia. 

On the tomb of a child, the water was poured by a 
child ; on that of a virgin, by a virgin ; and on that of a 
married man or woman, by a woman, called '£';'/ ytjj/ff- 

tJWK. 

These sacrifices in honor of the manes were offered 

on the ninth and thirteenth day after the interment. 
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They were repeated in most of the states of Greece in 
the month ' ^p^iatfjgiciv, November. 

Such were the honors which the Greeks paid to the 
dead, and which, in general terms, were called Aof«4« 
iofiivci Alvtaia, "Oaia, legal, morale and religious ob« 
ligations : for they thought that the living were bound, 
by every sanction, to attend to the obsequies of the dead^ 
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TABIiE ZZ. 



«RECIAN WEIGHTS REDUCED TO ENGLISH TROY WEIGHT. 

lbs. oz. dwt. g^s. dec. 
1 drachm, 2 16 9 

10 drachms, 17 19 

100 dr. or 1 mina, 1 1 10 10 

60 mina, or 1 talent, 67 7 5 



TABIiE ZZZ. 

GRECIAir ZyRY MEASURES. 

The principal dry measures were the S^fsxriq^ Xestes.^t 
equal to a gill and a half, English : and the MtdifAvog, 
Medi7nmi&^ which contained about a bushel and three 
quarts. 

TABIiE ZV. 

GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH REDUCED TO ENGLISH. 





Paces. 


Ft. 


In. 


Dec. 


^uTtTvlogr the dtgit^ 








75 


Ilvyfitji the cubit J 




1 


1 


5 


Iliix^9f t^ longer cubtt 




1 


G 


1 


'O^tyviUj the pace, 




6 





5 


Mlkiov, the mik. 


805 


5 







The nXi'&QOVf or acre, contained 1,444, or, as some 
say, 10,000 square feet. As* a measure of length it wa» 
100 feet. 
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The Tlaguaayytig was a Persian measure of about 3^ 
English miles. 

The Grecian foot was about equal to the English foot. 
100 of the former equalled 100 feet 7 inches of the lat- 
ter. 

The StidtoVf stadium^ was equal to an English fur^ 
long. Hence 8 of them were equal to a mile. 
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